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To our Patrons. 


when ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


Music Books for Sanday Schools. 


The publishers 
The Shining River. iemmeite re- 
BY quest an examina- 
H.8. & W. O. PERKINS. tion of these their 
newest two books, 
GOooD NEWS. by sbent 
BY hey will bear 
R. M. McINTOSH. comparison with 

any 


THE SHINING BIVER has a pure, sweet 
title, quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, which 
are ‘dl chosen, and skillfully set to music. Representative 


songs are: 
9%. 
« we meet with the Loved,” page 106, 
“ Sweeping through the gates,”” page 130, 
GOOD NEWS isa most cheerful companion to the 


other equally good book, differing only as the tastes of the| F 


the requirements of singers in 
each vicinity may differ. presentative songs are: 
“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“ Sweet Bye and Bye,” page 96. 
“ Hear Him calling,’ page 
Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cents each. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. | Last Will & Testament. 

By J. A. Burrerriacp. By Kart Merz. 

*An American Opera in| ® A Sparkling Amateur Op- 
5 acts, worthy the study of | eretta, for drawing or concert 
real artists, yet not beyond | rooms Full of wit and spir- 
the reach of capable ama-/| ited music Needs no spe- 
teurs. Particulars sent free. | cial costume. Specimen copy, 
Sample copy in paper, $1.00. ' $1.00. Circulars free. 


PALMER'S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student. A cLEAR and 
SIMPLE Gutpe to musica knowledge and composition. It 
covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple as 
to be comprehended the youngest pupil. Includes 730 
questions, illustrated 2 examples. Ments A WANT 
NEVER BEFORE MB&T, ice $1.00, postpaid 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 

Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class of 
books of which this is the latest and, bv all odds, the best. 
Over 200,000 copies of his “SONG KING” were so'd. 

SONG HERALD’’ WILL DO MORE. It is an im- 
ten on all former books for Singing Schools and 

Price 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of Cnurcn’s Musicat Vis- 
'TOR, Containing $2.00 worth of new music, reading matter, 
etc., will be sent Freg on receipt of postage. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. Cincipnati, Ohio. 
113 22 
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BOSTON, MA 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


30 Union &q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


TEACHERS’ atrention is called to our Agency for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Constant demand for 
skilled instructors. 

Principacs and Heaps or Famitrgs should examine our 
list, — Ly a of the best American and For- 
ign Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 

The U.S. School and College Directory, —a le for 
those having children to in best 

COTESWORTH FINCERE 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Summer Instruction in Science for 1877. 
For Teachers and other Adults. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows : 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C. 


F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 
pil: Phacnogamie Hotany, by Asst. Prof. Geo. L. Goodale. 
P25. 
pitt Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 
ee, 
IV. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. F. 
V. Zodlogy, by Messrs. Waiter Faxon and tar K. Brooks. 


ee, $25. 

Each Course will be given in Cambridge, and will last six 
weeks. The fees are Ad ble in advance, by mail or in per- 
son, to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 

A circular which gives full information about these courses 
may be obtained by applying te the Secretary of Harvard 
Cambridge, Mass., enclosing a stamped en- 

pe. 


ttt ¢ cow 
TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prost. COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moc Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered 
1. The usual A cadené¢ course of four years for the degree 


Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the of 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 


Examinations for admission June arst and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
106 2 College Hill, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR DRAWING. 


For time, terms, courses of study, and other particulars, 

address L. S. THOMPSON, Sanpusxy, O. 
Department or Art Epvucation, 
Boston, Feb. 22d, 1876 

Having been asked to express my opinion on the qualifica- 
tion of Mr. LS. Tuompson, of Sandusky, O., to conduct 
an Institute for the teaching of Industrial Drawing, I have 
much pleasure in saying that I consider him eminently qual- 
ified to do so. I have so high an opinion of him that I 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


BINDERS. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE FOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 
16 Hawley St.. BOSTON. 


102 
WANTING SITUATION® 


TEACHER or by letter, to 


anager of Bureau of Educa 


Jegard to his 


in 
H 
awley om Boston, tod receive 


"1 $12 


q hether any one in this country is better qualified 
in all the subjects, to give sound instruction in this branch 
of education to teachers of public schoo!s. Since residin 
here, I have watched the career of Mr. pson wit 
great interest, and with some opportunities for forming an 
accurate judgment, I would Rabe and others, that 
they may safely trust to Mr. T "s lead in this matter 
of (ndustrial Drawing. I hope to that he has been ex- 
tensively engaged in such Institutes as are contemplated in 
several States for the study of this new subject, and I have 
no doubt but that all his students will be satisfied with their 
experience, and the cause of Art Education will be much 
Pp Wa ter Smith, 
General Sup’t. of Drawing, Boston. 
m4 d State Director of Art Education, Mass. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


will remain in Boston during the Summer 
ead with ils for the 
h comparative quickness and success 
with witch he his pupils, will be attested the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 


D.D., Dean of Epise. Theo. School 
Rev. Geo. Z. G .D., Dean ; 
Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Professor Sore a 


ne; arvar: 
R. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert 2 Winthrop ; Hon. 
Geo. § Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothingham: Dr. 5. Eliot 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. College); Rev. 
Phillips Brooke; Rev, E.M P. Wells, D.D.; Rev. A. H. 
Vinton, D.D ; Rev. Dr Warren, Prest. Univ. 
293 Columbus Ave., Boston, A pril 12, 1877. 


A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Angysta, Maine. 


11622 


88., THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1877. 


A 
i July ot East 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

A set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
su t “ ” 


SILICATE. 
SILICAT BOOK SLATE, These celebra- 


ted Slates, for Sats or Pancit, 
and extensive! 
Boards of Edu 


used for the last Six Years by the 

\ on in New York, Philadelphia, and 

many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 

BOO 191 Fulton Street, cerner urch, 
Catalogues free; Sample to Tracuers. 107 88 

“Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Lawyer, 

Physician, Editor, Teacher, ‘Student, and ail of any call- 

ing in life who desire hnowledge.” 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA: 


The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in the space of over 100 
years since its incepti and this reprint,—a in every 
particular of the British edition,—is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the American people. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
yolume than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
— and is printed from entirely new type made expressly 


t. 
it will be be comprised in 2: imperial octavo volumes, five 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes wii] be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 
Price per Volume, Cloth Binding, $5.00. 
gels sabe by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 
M. STODDART & CO., 
111 j cow 723 Chestnut 8St., Philadelphia. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVAN/A. 
Ocr. 
Clinical 


The 28th Winter Session will = on THURSDAY, 
instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania 


1877, in the commodious new College Building. 


Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of ) to all ma- 


triculants of the year, Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dea 
1162 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No. 10 Somerset St., Boston, (Established A.D. 1860.) 
The of study be ough prep- 
aration for Harvard niversity and for 
sent on - 

AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
Tuition, Board, and Inci 350 


vance, . Summer T begi 
forma vege “A. W BROWN » Principal. 
NUMERAL CARDS. 
Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 


(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St, 
Kosten, or THompson, Brown & Co.. 23 Hawley Street. 


TIO MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
* { struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7. 
on Snrinefield street. Roston. 
desirous of perfecting them- 


To Teachers selves in French, Prorgssor 
Cyr offers his services. He gives private lessons, with the 
view of meeting their difficulties, so as to enable them to 
fulfill their duties with greater satisfaction. Ten private les- 
sons for $15 00, with certain privileges. Address Pror. 
CYR, Principal French Literary Institute, 174 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. ; 4d 


go tf 


{ Publshed Weekly.” 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance exarninations 
among 
ical, Scientific, Biblical, Prepara’ 
logues a yess Lucius H. Bucere, Prest. 8222 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Colleges and Schools. 
PATTEN. 22 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. F 
B logue address Predident A. L. Cuarm. 
ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session i 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


O4ELETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., tor both 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of ; a 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. __ 3am 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEG F AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIEN 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jow4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ete, 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hu_agrr. 


MABIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the President, 1. W. AnpRrews. 


Garcon CENTENARY COLLEG 
lowa. (Law tment at Des Moines. 


logue, address the President, Burns, D.D. 


KSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Address Prot. J. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpmx, 426 East 26th street. 


T purty: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply te 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. . 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 


sexes; 


Indianola, 
For cata- 
79 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
he 


Department of Dartmouth College. Add 
R. Hanover, N. H. ‘ 
INSTITUTE OF TECF. 
Entrance examinations June 4 > «ad September 
19 and 20. S. Kneeianp, Sec’y. Bos 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y, 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


W ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 


The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss E. Jounson, Principal. 22 
HILL Female Co 

Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., 8a 22 


ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. git! 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all mts. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,” 131 Broadway, New- 

York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
yor music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


Roaton. 

CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 

cured. Water K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. * Send for circular to Noa. Cambridge. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 


35 Union 
N.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diech!, editor and 


LEM ACADEMY 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. GANnetT, Prine. 518 


LASBLt SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale, Mass, A home School of excellent advan- 

tages. Address Cuarias C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 

M5. JAMES MASON'S E French and Ger- 
map and Day 


for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 22 


New Salem, Mass. For 
tTon, A.M., Princ. 


(Continped on next page.) 


Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
a A of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
Address 


New England. Send for catalogue. Prof. oy 


Greens, Principal. 


sw4 RTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E Masi. Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hreamw Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ame DRAWING MATERIALS or au. KINDS. 


WLUESLEX COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
circular for 1877, apply to Miss 


information and new 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


oe 


Mass. Summer Term begins Aprii 3. 


For catalogue, terms, apply to Miss 


New York. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Qui 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 


most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


ARRE he , has two nts, 
Classi 


and J. S. Spautore, Principal. 


Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Prince R2 22 


Iston 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New ‘Fork, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific Models, 


TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
fame SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $ ing 


5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘Apparatus of excellent and 


The different departments, Preparatory, sand and rare and pure Chemicals.” : 
sections of Upper Department. bd 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in oo Pre 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 

address Rewt. F. Principal. 


ODDARKD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate 
For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. &o 22 


Qazenwicn ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxaszas, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. L. 63 2 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., |“ 


Address L. C. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercate, Superintendent. 56 


Conn. pleasant home, wi — 
ciass or private. Address Capt. J. K Bucxtuyn, A.M. 


po W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Address D. N. Camp, Principal. "7 


cation. 


301 WASHINGTON ST. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any DesiGn, Mar Drawinc, ExaminaTIONn 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The va.uz of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONBY, and a CONTROL of 
your own WORK. 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on appli- 


Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 


PAPYROGRAPH Co., 


Box 874. 43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 


NORWICH, CONN. 


ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Prine. 


has superior advantages “lassical and 
ing. Apply to H. T. Furcar, Principal. — 


GPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield 
Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, ary 


EST NEWTON E h and Class. Schovil 
Address N. T. Vest Newton, Mass. 


W4ESER'S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 

terion | im the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warwen, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ONNECTICUT STATE NOKMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or inform ition, address, at New Britain, 


N. CARLETON, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
22 CHARLES A. MORFY. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL ART 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTO 
Watrar Director 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. sh a 


STATE SCHOOL, 
Tt Worcaster. 
Address E. H. Principal 


HODE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 

course —_- two years. i 

Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circula: 
or information, J. C. ——— Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO OOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


For catalogues address the Principal, D.B. HaGar, Ph.D 


= LD Mee SCHOOL, for 1876. 
_KINDERGARTENS. 
ool. Three full 


Eo 
vurses in Normal, — 
en and Classical. 


7 Training Class for Ladies commences 
an, Music, and without addi- 
rge. For catalogue addr H D 
Mes. A. OGDEN. Principals, 77 JOHN OGDEN 
County, 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Cap obtain tne address of a 
SPEUIALIST /N "HEMISTR Y, 
A graduate of one the and ove of the 


most noted German his office. 
NEW-ENG JOURNAL EDUCATION, 
304 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds, 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction 
Send for Catalogue. 


econ 924 Chestont St., Phila. 


guaranteed. lc 


0} epeW pue ‘pesedey ‘peyiodu 


Sole Agent for Schroeder’s Educational Models, and 
Canadian School Sets. 117(M) 


NEW FEATURE IN 


School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Furniture 
Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


College 
Lawns. 


NOW is the time to Top-dress 
Lawns, (irass Plats, and SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. Use BOWKER'S 
LAWN DRESSING, prepared 
from chem:cals. No odor, lumps, 
or weed seeds. Clean io handle, 
inexpensive. Will ‘oduce jux- 
uriant grass of a Kicu Green 
color through the season. Excel 
lent for flower gardens, Exten- 
sively used about Boston. ‘Trial bags, sufficient for 1000 sq 
a s00 Ibs for 4 acre. Give it a trial; it will please 

W.H. BOWKER & CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 


Y & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 

widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 
Catalogue free. 115 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holts, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the * Boston School Set.” 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages seat by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

7 a 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


CENT WANTED FOR BITION 


ENTEN'L EXHIBITIO 


It contains nearly 400 fine e vings of buildings a 
scenes in the Great Exhibition, the only | 
complete history published. It treats of the grand build. 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great events, ete. Very 
cheap, and sells at sight. One Agent sold 48 copies in one 
day. Send for our extra terms to Agents, and a full de 
tion of the work. Address Nat’: Pup Co., Phila., Pa. 
Unreliable and worthless books on the 
CAUTION. Exhibition are being circulated. Do 
not be deceived. See that the book you buy contains 918 
pages and nearly 400 fine engravings. 116d 


NEW DEPARTURE: 


Salar Hotel and travelin 
8. A, CO., manufacturers o ENVELOPES 
4, 6, and 8 Home 8t., 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-~DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the Wortp Berorg Apam. Its 
dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becomi 
a fit abode for man. Th he beauties, wonders, and realities 
Pan as shown by Scisncer. So plain, clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 
tions Send for Ci:cular, Terms, and Sample Ilustrations. 
Address ¥. C. Mc¢CURDY & CO., Philadelphia 


SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 

DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 da 

It being the only complete low price work (only $2.50) 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
#1 cheaper than anv other: every body wants it. One 
new Agent cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 figenis 
wanted. et quickly for proof of the above, opinions of 
officials, sampli and extra terms. H BBARD 
RROTHERS, blishers, Springfield, Mass. 

C Beware of falsely claimed official and 
aution. worthless books. Send for proof. 


AGENTS WANTED } to 


aames, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 

Warranted to suit or refunded. I es- 
tablished my fy eager upon this, One lady, on visiting my 
office, says : hy, these are ice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
you wish for cards 


gx2 Washington Street, BOSTO 


NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 28 sheets of pa- 


per, 1 8 envelopes, pencil, penholder, le pen, anda 

of valuable Jewelry. Complete sampi e package, with el 

gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
nand cout post-paid, 35 cts. & packages, with assorted 

jewelry, $4 Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free all 

Agents Sunisee & CO., 769 Broadwa 


articles to one. "The LLC LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 


Fnvelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seb ‘ing article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for $. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample pte and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadw 


STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
xX SIX of the LLOYD 


for 82. BRIDE & CO., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


— — 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 


70 Minerala, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azoic Rocks, 

50 Fossiliferous Becks, 


And has been already adopted in a great number of our 
schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent on 
application. 

BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 

105 tf 18 Arch St., Boston. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustless. 


Teachers and Pupils will be re iced to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to su le all those clums: » dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so been a source 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents ard Directors will be glad tol be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, a be fied 

All will be convineed, by a tingle trial, of 
of the Cirmax over every other Eraser in the market. 

Send 15 cents 4 sample. 

Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


CORRY, PENN, 
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4A FOOT-HOLD. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
Hardly a steamer that crosses the sea 
But carries one traveler more, 
For a little time, out on the shoreless sea, 
‘Than she counted when leaving the shore. 


Blown far away from his mate where she sings, 
By the pitiless, sea-bound gale, 

Lost, and plying his patient wings 
Till heart and courage fail ; 


Lost on the shoreless, unknown main, 
Blinded with salt, white spray, 

Dazed with the endless, waving plain, 
Scared by the lengthening way ; 


Lost on the sea, and no land in sight; 
Through the heavy and misty air, 

Struggling on through the dark and the light 
To terror and mute despair ; 


Till on the horizon a cloudy speck 
Clears to the mast, like a tree, 

Clears to the solid and ground like deck, 
And he follows it wearily : 


And clings and crouches, a welcome guest, 
An eager and tremulous bird, 

With the green and biue on his neck and breast 
By his heart’s hard panting stirred. 


Then come pity, and food, and drink to the brim, 
And shelter from wave and cold ; 

But the quick head droops, and the bright eyes dim, 
And the story all is told! 


Pitiful comfort, yet comfort still 
Not to drop in the hungry sea, 
Reeling down out of the empty height 
To that terrible agony. 


Bitter and hard to be driven to roam 
Between the sea and the sky, 

To find a foot-hold and warmth and home, 
And then,—only to die! 


Yet it was harder, God He knows, 
Who counts the sparrows that fall, 

For the birds that were lost when the wild winds rose, 
And the sea and the sky were all ; 


When the sky bent down to enfold the sea, 
And the sea reached up to the sky, 

And between them only the wind biew free, 
And never a ship went by! 


Public > Opinion. 


— Two classes of qualifications are needed in order 
to make an accomplished and successful teacher: 1. 
An interest in the subject taught, a love for the work 
of teaching, and an earnest desire to promote the high- 


est interest of the learners. 2. Mental vigor and flexi- 
bility, insight into the character, rnoviodas of meth- 
ods, ability to adapt them to circumstances, and the 
many nameless resources which contribute to make up 
tact, skill, and teaching-power.— Michigan Teacher. 


_ — To teach reading so as to secure excellent results, 
's one of the most difficult tasks that the teacher has to 
perform. The obstacles encountered in many classes 


are not only numerous, but multifarious. Among these. 
are paucity of ideas, poverty of words known, dullness 
of comprehension, absence of attention, ignorance of 
cur language, difficulties of enunciation and pronunci- 


ation, and numerous other hindrances. Those who 
succeed in overcoming these obstructions, deserve much 
commendation for their great achievement.—Suf/. NV. 
A. Calkins. 

— If it is true that the schools are maintained at 
public expense for the public good ; if education is 
essential to public well-being and safety, then why not 
make this demand on it to fit men for the public ser- 
vice? Education in the places of trust, in the places 
where the people’s interests are cared for and the public 
work is done, must be doubly useful. ‘To educate, at 
public expense, for the private callings, and not for the 
public,—to prepare educated men for the care of per- 
sonal lives and fortunes, and not for the life and for- 
tune of the nation, is caring for the lower and neglect- 
ing the higher interests, Let the nation ask for itself 
the first pick from our schools, Let the government 
show its faithin these schools which it ordains, by 
asking them to prepare men for service—Dr. Gregory 
in Educatianal Weekly. 

— The worst thing a parent can do to a boy is to 
pamper him. A boy can be fed to death. He can be 
killed by motherly kindness and fatherly guardianship. 
Boys are only young animals with minds, or what will 
one day be minds. The most essential part of a boy is 
his stomach ; the next important members of his or- 
ganism are his legs. Good, strong, sturdy legs, and a 
stomach able to digest anything in the way of food, and 
any amount of it, make an equation for boyhood. Do 
not, then, keep your boy in the house, doting father , 
but give him a bat, a ball, a sled, a pair of skates, any- 
thing he needs for out-door amusement, and send him 
out-doors. Go with him yourself, if possible. Skate 
with him, race with him, be a boy with him now, that 
he may be a man with you by and by.— Godden Rule. 

— The practice in many, if not most of our public 
schools in large cities, of assigning different studies to 
be learned out of school-hours, and apart from the reg- 
ular teacher, is, to say the least, highly questionable. 
Aside from devolving the duty of teacher upon the 
parents or families of the pupils,—aside from the ex- 
treme probability that the “ cramming ” of some casual 
visitor or other inmate of the family, will be “ parroted ” 
upon the teacher as the result of individual effort : the 
requisition of an additional hour, or two hours’ isolated 
study, after six hours spent in the school room,—study, 
too, perhaps involving some difficult and complicated 
problem, undertaken and prosecuted at a period when 
the entire mental and physical system requires relaxa- 
tion and rest, is manifestly an inexcusable infringement 
of the laws of health, and wholly at variance with the 
dictates of an intelligent and enlightened system of ed- 
ucation.— Working Teacher. 

— The interesting point just now about “blue glass” 
is psychological. It is an exponent of popular intelli- 
gence, an index of culture, a register of common-school 
work, and a test of the influence of colleges. Our 
collective schools produce in the community a certain 
state of mind; “blue glass” indicates it. There is, 
evidently, a very close connection here, and the prob- 
lem deserves to be worked out. If the Intercollegiate 
Literary Association will offer an additional prize for 
the best essay on the connection between the study of 
Latin and Greek, and the “blue glass” mania, the 
Popular Science Monthly will furnish the money for the 
purpose.— Zhe Popular Science Monthly. 

— There is nothing for which I thank God more fer- 
vently than for the unwavering faith He has given me 


in the purity, the virtue, the honor of women. I have 


had it from my youth, and now, at the end of a long 
life, I can say that I have not lost a particle of that 
chivalrous trust.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

— It is often lamented that the female teachers in 
our public schools change so often, because they leave 
school to be married ; but I believe that this is far from 
being an unmixed evil, but that, on the contrary, this 
fresh young element has its value in the schools, if it 
works under competent direction and supervision, and 
that whatever evil arises is more than compensated by 
the knowledge of the schools, which is thus gained by 
the future mothers of the community, who can exercise 
so powerful an influence upon education. —Zdna D, 
Cheney. 

— Those who are acquainted with the subject, have 
little idea how easily very young children can be taught 
to read music, or in other words, to give with the voice 
the sound corresponding to the written notes on the 
scale. They also know as little how this simple and 
valuable faculty is developed with increasing difficulty 


as a child grows older, until, if he delays the attempt 
until he is a man, it gets almost beyond its reach.—. 


Boston School Committee. 


Outlines for the Study of Burns. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


With the exception of the Bible and Shakespeare, no 
writings are better known, and more extensively quoted 
than the simple, homely verses of Robert Burns. The 
rugged Scotch words and idioms give an uncouth look 
to the verse, and it is not until this great. master of 
passion makes us forget his vernacular in our love for 
a true poet, that we realize the simple grandeur and 
beauty of Burns,—Scotland’s greatest lyric poet. 

Much that he has written ought never to be read. 
Enough, however, remains for a lifetime of study. From 
twelve to twenty of his songs and poems should be 
read in any course of English literature which embraces 
a year’s time. It would be wise to devote considerable 
time to the critical study of one poem like the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, and then read rapidly other selections. 
For various reasons, the shorter poems and songs are not 
well adapted to class-work, 


ROBERT BURNS : 1759-1796. 


Burns is by far the greatest poet that ever sprang from the 
bosom of the people, and lived and died in an humble condition. 
—Professor Wilson. 

Great humor, pathos, descriptive power, discrimination of char- 
acter.— Jeffrey. 

His eye alone indicated the poeticaltemperament. It was large 
and of a dark cast, and glowed (I say literally glowed) when he 
spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a 
human head, though I have seen the most distinguished men in 
my time.— Sir Walter Scott. x 

But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer? 
Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
So “ Bonnie Doon” but tarry ; 
Blot out the epic’s stately rhyme, 
But spare his Highland Mary! 
— John G. Whittier. 


I.—SELECTIONS AND REFERENCES, 


1. Poems, complete. “Globe Edition,” with notes, private 


letters, etc, Price $1.50. ; 
2, Selections, Hudson's Text-Book cf Poetry. Price $2 09, 


3. The same, bound separately in paper, Price 40 cents, 
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4. Poems, complete. Dick's English edition. Price sixpence. 
Poor print and paper. 

Burns’s poems have been published in very cheap 
editions, mostly in England, and are for sale at the 
book-stalls in any large city. Excellent selections may 
be found in the text-books by Chambers, Underwood, 
Cleveland, Hunt, Hales, etc. ; also in the various com- 
pilations of selections, as Dana’s Household Book of 
Poetry, Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song, and Ken- 
drick’s Our Poetical Favorites. 

Advanced Work. 

The advanced student is advised to consult the life 
of Burns by Dr. Currie, Allan Cunningham, and Alex- 
ander Smith. Read Prof. Wilson’s essay on the Genius 
and Character of Burns, Carlyle’s magnificent essay on 
Burns, which is one of the best productions of this fa- 
mous author, and a poem written on Robert Burns by 
John G. Whittier. The “Globe” edition of Burns is 
sufficient for ordinary reference ; but, if a more exten- 
sive edition is desirable, the edition by Cunningham 
will be the most satisfactory. It is included in the 
famous Bohn’s Standard Library. 

For information concerning the life of Burns, consult 
the various text-books in English Literature, as Shaw, 
Chamber, Collier, etc. Miss Sanborn’s Home Pictures 
of English Poets has a most interesting account of 
Burns. Reference may be made to Howitt’s Homes 
and Haunts of English Poets, Russell’s Extraordinary 
Men, and Seymour’s Se/f Made Men. 

Should the student wish to consult the many reviews 
of Burns’s poems by the literary critics of his own day, 
and subsequently, he is advised to consult Poole’s /ndex 
to Periodical Lit. Reviews by Carlyle, Jeffrey, Macau- 
lay, and others, are especially worthy of study, and can 
be found in the early volumes of the Zdinburg Review. 
Many other articles, illustrative of Burns and his times, 
may be found in the orth American Review and Har- 
pers Magazine. 

Il.—OUTLINE OF LIFE. 

When, and where born — Early education — Farming, 
and his love for nature — Writing poetry while at work 
on the farm — His early loves — His first volume pub- 


plain the eighth and ninth lines. What trait in Burns's character 
shows itself in these verses? Do they give evidence of a bitter 
hatred toward the higher classes? Did Burns have any particu- 
lar reason for any hatred? * * 

V.--SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 


1. Cotter’s Saturday Night. 2. Twa Dogs. 3. To a Mouse. 
4. To a Mountain Daisy. 5. On Pastoral Poetry. 6. Tam O’- 
Shanter. 7. A Vision. 8. Lincluden Abbey. 9. To Miss Cruik- 
shanks. 10. Poor Mailie’s Elegy. 11. Address to the Deil. 12. 
Toa Louse. 13. A Prayer. 14. To Dr. Blacklock: 


SONGS. 


Ae Fond Kiss ; John Anderson, my Jo; Banks of Doon; A 
Prayer for Mary; Highland Mary ; To Mary in Heaven; Bruce’s 
Address ; Banks of the Devon; Young Jessie ; Lament. 


VI.—REVIEW ANALYSIS, 


( { Personal and literary career. 
| The times in which he lived. 
Z. Life. 4 Famous contemporaries. 
Habits and morals. Intellect. 
Personal Anecdotes. 
Lives by Currie, Cunningham, 
Alex. Smith, and others; Essays 
+ by Carlyle, Jeffrey, etc. Prof. 
ilson’s Essays His private 
letters, etc. 
oems, 
3. Writings. + Songs. 


2. Sources of 
Ropert Burns. 4 Information. 


1759-1796. 


Letters, 
4. His rank asa Poet. 
. Criticisms of Style, and Illus. 
Quotations. 


The Telephone. 
BY PROF, A. E. DOLBEAR, 


The latest novelty in telegraphy is an instrument 
called a telephone, by means of which ordinary vocal 
or musical sounds may be transmitted over a telegraph 
wire. To those who are unacquainted with the phenom- 
ena of electricity, the means used for generating it, and 
what it is capable of doing, it seems well-nigh mirac- 
ulous that common conversation may be reproduced by 
it at a distance of a hundred or more miles. Neverthe- 
less, the principles involved are quite simple, and the 
writer will attempt to make them plain to all. 

Let us take first the case of the transmission of a 
simple sound ; such for instance, as that of a tuning- 
fork. Suppose a straight rod of soft iron, six inches 


lished — Proposes to leave Scotland — Dissuaded from | long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, to be wound 


the attempt — Departure for Edinburgh in 1787 — Suc- 
cess and popularity — Subsequent career— Death — Per- 
sonal appearance — His private character — Popularity 
as aman and poet — The secret of his greatness as a 


poet — Anecdotes. 

III. GUIDE ANALYSIS FOR “ COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT.” 
When written—To whom dedicated—Source 
— Leading idea— Principal characters—Gener- 
al style—Variety of language used— Popular- 
ity—Compared with other poems by Burns. 

1. Dedication 1. 2. Return of the Cotter,—his wife 


3- Evening scene in the cottage, and the kind recep- 
tion of Jennie’s lover, 28. 

4. Apostrophe to Love, 73. - 

§- The cottagers at supper, 91. 6. Family worship, 100 

7. Apostrophe to Scotland, 163. 


Rhythm—Figures of Rhetoric — Word Pictures and 


Picture Words. 

HL. Text. Study the Scottish words and idioms. Historical 
and Biblical references. 

IV. Quorations. { Stanzas, IX; XV; XVI; XIX; XX; XXL 


IV.—QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 


Cotter's Saturday Night: Stanza X/X. 

“ From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad,” etc. 
Mention in detail the scenes, Scotia : used for what? Why used 
here? Explain the use of o/d. What is meant by Scotia's grandeur ? 
Is this mere boasting on the part of Burns? If not, explain your an- 
swerin full. How is grandeur modified ? What can you say of the 
truth of the second verse? Give historical and personal illustra- 
tions in support of your opinion. Meaning of the third verse? 
Explain the rhetorical figures. What custom is here referred to? 
Is it still extant? In what writings will you find the same idea. 
represented ? The fourth verse is in quotation-marks: why ? 
From what author quoted? What do you know of this poem ? 
Can you give any more familiar quotations from it? Force of 
certes? Give synonym? Explain the figures in the fifth and sixth 
verses. What mixture of figure? Do you know of a similar fig- 
ure in the Bible? in Shakespeare ? Force of lordling? force of 
ing ? Why used here? How will you dispose grammatically of 
“cambrous load”? How are these two words modified? Ex- 
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Il. Topics. 


with some insulated wire forward, and back, three or 
four times nearly its whole length, as thread’is wound 
upon a spool. If we now attach the two ends of the 
wire to the terminals of the galvanic battery, so as to 
permit a current of electricity to traverse the wire, the 
rod of iron will become a magnet, but it will lose its 
magnetism the instant that the connection with the 
battery is broken. The greater the quantity of electric- 
ity that goes through the wire, the stronger will be the 
magnet ; and if we use a strong battery, every time that 
the connection with it is made or broken, we shall hear 
a click from the magnet. This sound is due to the fact 
that such a rod is lengthened a little when it is made a 
magnet, but shrinks to its original length when the cur- 
rent is stopped: the sudden change being accompa- 
nied by a slight sound. 

Let us now take a large tuning-fork, with the legs ca- 
pable of swinging through a quarter of an inch or more 
when it vibrates, and have soldered to the end of one 
leg, and at right angles to it, a piece of wire that will 
project half an inch or more; if now one terminal of 
the battery is connected with one end of the coil about 
the soft iron, while the other terminal of the battery is 
placed in a little cup of mercury, and the other end of 
the coil be made fast to the stem of the tuning-fork, it 
will be evident that when the bit of wire soldered to 
the fork dips into the mercury-cup, the circuit will be 
complete as it was before, and the rod will again be 
made a magnet ; but if the fork be made to vibrate 
when held in such a position, the wire will be thrust 
into the mercury and withdrawn from it as many times 
per second as the fork vibrates, and consequently, the 
rod will be made a magnet as many times, also, and 
will give out as many clicks per second as the tuning- 


fork makes vibrations, Suppose that the fork makes 


256 vibrations per second, then the sound it will make 
will be the pitch of C on added line below G clef. The 
battery and tuning-fork may be almost any distance 
away from the rod with the coil about it, and if the 
latter stands upon a table or a box made of a proper 
size, the sound that it will give out is loud enough to 
be heard over a large hall. This is the basis of Mr, 
Gray’s musical telephone. 

Again, suppose that we have another rod in its coil, 
and that the two are connected in the same circuit with 
the battery as before: of course each rod will be a 
magnet. If, now, a piece of iron be brought up to one 
end of either of them, the iron will not only be attracted, 
but it will induce a current of electricity in the coil 
about the rod which will travel the whole length of the 


_|circuit through the battery and the other coil ; this extra 


current will have the effect of lessening the magnetic 
power of the second rod, because the new current of 
electricity flows in the opposite direction to the battery 
current, and so interferes with it. If the piece of iron 
be now forcibly pulled away from the end of the mag- 
net, a current of electricity will flow in the opposite 
direction to the first ; that is to say, in the same direction 
as the battery current, and hence the second rod will 
be made a still stronger magnet. It is not necessary 
that the iron that is attracted should touch the end of 
the electro-magnet (for so we shall call it hereafter) ; it 
is sufficient to let it approach and recede from the end 
of it ; the induced currents flow just the same, though 
they are not quite as strong. Suppose, then, that we 
fasten the straight electro-magnet horizontally upon an 
upright pillar two or three inches high, and this to a 
base-board a foot long, and five or six inches broad, 
and just in front of the end of the electro-magnet we 
place an upright disc of iron or tin or steel, five or six 
inches square, and screwed tight to a board, which is 
also made fast to the base-board. If, now, we press 
with the finger upon the front of the iron disc, it will 
approach the magnet, and so will induce a current 
if the battery is in the circuit ; and if we make a sound 
with the vocal] organs just in front of the disc, the latter 
will vibrate in a corresponding manner. Any one can 
verify this by placing a piece of tin, or even a piece of 
paper in front of the mouth, and with the fingers rest- 
ing lightly on it in front, make a sound or talk ; the 
vibrations will be very plainly felt. If the second elec- 
tro-magnet be mounted in the same way as the one just 
described, the plate in front of it will be more or less 
attracted by the varying power of the magnet behind it, 
and so will give out to the air a sound like that pro- 
duced in front of the former one. These, too, may be 
used at considerable distances apart, but a strong bat- 
tery is needed. For practical work, the electro-magnet 
is curved into a U form, and both poles brought in 
front of the vibrating plate, and the coils also are 
brought forward, and are made of a certain size and 
length, which were found by trial to be best. This was 
the principle of Professor Bell’s telephone, as con- 
structed last fall and the early part of the winter. 


The next step was to accomplish the same end with- 
out a battery, by substituting for it a permanent magnet. 
This the writer succeeded in doing, the early part of 
last winter, by means of a device which will presently 
be described. It will be needful to know a few more 
particulars in order to the better understanding of the 
mechanism, If we had taken a rod of hardened steel 
in place of the iron rod, in the above mentioned fix- 
tures, and had permitted a current of electricity to trav- 
erse the coil about it, the steel would have been made 
a magnet more slowly than the iron, and it also would 
have retained its magnetism ; that is to say, it would 
have been made a permanent magnet. Suppose, then, 
that for the soft iron rods are substituted hard steel 
rods that have been made permanent magnets ; remove 
the battery, and complete the wire connections. If, 
now, as before, we make a piece of iron to approach 
the pole of the magnet, a current of electricity will be 


induced in the coil which will flow through the whol¢ 
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line of wire and the coil in the other instrument, and 
increase Or decrease the attractive. power of the other 
magnet, as the current flows one way ot the other, 
effecting just what the other arrangement did. It only 
remains, then, to describe the mechanism by which the 
iron in front of the magnet may be made to vibrate so 
as to induce corresponding currents of electricity. 

The accompanying cut exhibits a device invented by 
the writer, with which common sounds may be repro- 
duced, such as that of a tuning-fork, an organ-pipe, 
conversation, and singing. 


A permanent magnet, m, is made fast to an upright 
standard, which is also made fast to a base-board, It 
is made of half inch round steel, and made strong 
enough to support three or four times its own weight. 
Small coils of insulated copper wire, ¢¢, about the one- 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter, are slipped over the 
poles of the magnet, and the ends of the wires led to 
the screw-cups as shown. An upright board, 44, hav- 
ing a hole four inches in diameter cut through it, is 
fastened to the base-board, and a sheet of iron or steel, 
f, about the one-fiftieth of an inch thick, is screwed 
tightly to the board over the hole, and just in front of 
the poles of the magnet. The closer this plate can be 
brought to the poles without touching it, the better. 
Now let a person speak with his mouth at /. the plate 
will vibrate, and corresponding pulsations of electricity 
will be originated in the coils, which will have intensity 
enough to traverse a long wire. If this long wire be 
attached to another fixture just like the one described, 
an ear placed at / will hear whatever kind of sound is 
produced in the former instrument. The writer has 
conversed through a resistance equivalent to a wire 
four hundred miles in length, with this device. Profes- 
sor Bell obtained a patent for substantially this same 
arrangement, on Jan. 30th of the present year. It is 
probable that the invention is yet susceptible of great 
improvement, as the sounds are not very strong in the 
best instruments, yet now they are practicable for lines 
a few miles in length ; and the probability is that the 
telephone will ultimately supplant all of the existing 
instruments of telegraphy. 


Varieties. 


— Live for something. Do good, and leave behind 
you a monument of virtue that the storm of time can 
never destroy. Write your name in kindness, love, and 
mercy on the hearts of thousands you come in contact 
with, year by year ; you will never be forgotten. No, 
your name, your deeds, will be as legible on the hearts 
you leave behind as the stars on the brow of evening. 
(ood deeds will shine as the stars of heaven.—Cha/mers. 


— Flowers so strictly belong to youth that we adult 
men come to feel that their beautiful generation con- 
cerns not us ; we have had our day: now let the children 
have theirs. —Z'merson. 

— Be as the little child who eats and sleeps and 
brows. God gives you the best nourishment, although 
not always the sweetest to the taste.—JMadame Guyon. 

—A young Madagascan brought into France, in- 
quired if all Frenchmen were doctors. “Asked why he 
thought so, he replied that they all took his hand and 
asked after his health, 

— A school-boy was asked by his teacher to give an 
‘xample of earnestness. He looked bothered for a 
moment, but his face brightened like the dew-drops 
glistening on the leaves of the rose in early morning, 
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as he delivered himself of the following happy thought : 
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motion ; the cube is in repose, — the symbol of rest ; 


“When you see a boy engaged on a mince pie till his|the sphere shows; in motion, always the same form ; 


nose touches the middle plum and his ears droop on the 
outer crust, you may know he has got it:” 

— A college professor who was giving a Coutse of 
lectures on Egyptian antiquities, said to his class: “ This 
morning, young gentlemen, I have a very dry subject 
indeed. It is the mummy.” 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


THE SECOND GIFT.* 
SPHERE, CYLINDER, AND CUBE. 


Jn what relation does the Second Gift stand to the First? 
The second Gift is the offosite egual of the first. The 
ball is soft, rough, light, and almost soundless ; the 
sphere, cylinder, and cube are hard, smooth, heavy, and 
resonant, and call forth more 
exertion on the child’s part. 
The cylinder and cube differ 
from the ball in form ; the 
sphere is, like it, round and 
movable, while sphere, cube, 
cylinder, and ball alike have 
each three axes which inter- 
sect each other at right an- 
gles. The sphere is the in- 
termediate point between 
the ball, the cylinder, and the cube; the cylinder con- 
nects the sphere and the cube. While the sphere de- 
mands more of strength and ingenuity in its use, the 
ball is simple and easily handled ; it gives the first im- 
pression of the spherical form, and is the earliest ob- 
ject known to the child ; the playthings, therefore, that 
succeed it, should connect themselves with it. 

Thorough knowledge is the necessary condition for 
the complete conception or perfect understanding of 
any object ; with such knowledge we may easily pass to 
the conception of higher things. 

With the child, therefore, to its first object should 
succeed others which give it the earliest opportunity for 
instituting comparison. By this, of course, is meant not 
reflective comparison, but only the physical perception 
of differences which exist among things, — the direct 
impressions received in the first year of existence. In 
the Second Gift the child recognizes the already known 
form, — the spherical, — and thus the same impressions 
which it received from the ball come to it with this new 
object. To facilitate the act of comparison, and to 
deepen the new impression which it conveys, the objects 
to be compared should be as dissimilar as possible,— 
opposites. Thus the contrast between a sphere and a 
cube is a contrast of forms. . 

As in this act of contrast or comparison the differ- 
ence is perceived, so also should the resemblance be 
noticed, for comparison implies a certain equality in 
the things compared, both qualities of this comparison 
making what is known in mathematics as differentiation, 
or the exact forms of inequality. 

In what relation do the three bodies forming the Second 
Gift stand to each other? ‘The sphere and cube are op- 
posites ; the cylinder is the intermediate form between 
the two, combining the curve of the sphere and the 
planes of the cube. From these three solids, a funda- 
mental forms, the properties of all other bodies may be 
deduced, and they also convey the impression of units 
and a whole. 

Jn what manner are the sphere and cube opposites?’ The 
sphere has but ove surface, the cube has corners, edges, 
and six faces ; the sphere is movable, — the symbol of 


* From The Kindergarten Guide : an illustrated hand-book, de- 


for the self-instruction ndergartners, When steadied our little 

signed f-instruction of Kinde Mothers, and by your little hand. 

_— Sapam Kraus-Boelte and John Kraus. Copyrighted 11. Now, look! and you will quickly 
Some extracts have already been given in No.9, Vol. V, of this How well upon one point I turn. an 


journal from the First’ Gift, the Ball. Zhe Kindergarten Guide 


the cube; when revolving upon either of its axes, pre- 
sents no longer the form$ of a cube; the sphere is 4 
unit ; the cube is a miiltiplicity ; the sphete moves at 
the slightest touch, the cube stands firm: 

What joint relationship does the cylinder hold to the 
other bodies ? In the cylinder, the sphere and the cube 
find a certain union or likeness. ‘The cylinder and 
sphere have, as common qualities, roundness and mo- 
bility ; the cube and cylinder have flat faces, edges and 
repose, alike, while the cylinder resembles both cube 
and sphere in its properties of firmness, heaviness, and 
resonance, and its flat, smooth, and rounded faces. 

What exercises are best performed with the sphere? 
The systemmatic games with this gift (as with all of 
Froebel’s gifts and occupations) are closely connected 
with the appearances and experiences of the nursery, 
where mothers and nurses try to quiet the restless child 
by moving first one thing and then another. The 
sphere enters into the exercises of the second half of 
the baby’s first year, and with it the ball-games can be 
repeated, partly free, partly with the string attached ; to 
do the latter properly, a small eyelet is inserted in the 
sphere. 

While the ball gave much pleasure to the child, the 
sphere, with its accompanying noise, has an increased 
charm, for it is a child’s nature 
to obtain from all the objects 
which surround it a certain 
tone, or tomake them “ speak.” 
For this reason the little ones 
delight in dropping hard sub- 
stances, or in knocking them 
against the table,—to them noise is life. 

It is, perhaps, not easy to understand how the child’s 
development is furthered. by bringing this activity into 
connection with its play, but as the constant repetition 
of looking intently at distinct forms will train the eye, 
the child will soon learn to connect single objects. 

The mother or nurse should always take part in this 
plan, for only by her love for the child, by her familiar- 
ity with, and attention to, its games, can the real good 
come, —the development of the little one’s soul and 
mind and body. 

All the ball games can be repeated with the sphere ; 
the following are a few which sufficiently explain them- 
selves : 


1. Never lazy shall we find the sphere, 
Now it rolls,—oh! see it disappear. 


2, The sphere fills up} ,™¥ } tittle hand, 
The cube within it cannot stand. 
3. If nothing holds the ball, 
To the ground we see it fall. 
4. Round and round, ’tis my delight, 
From right to left, from left to right. 
5 Roll and turn, my pretty sphere ; 
Roll and turn, now far, now near. 
6. See me turn, or see me fall, 
Always see in me the ball. 


The cube can be used in the same manner : 


7. The cube now is resting, it stands 
on its face, 
And standing so firmly, can not 
lose its place. 


8. The cube can’t stand on edge, ’tis 
clear, 
It tumbles here, it tumbles there* 


9. Nowit stands on edge, and it does 
not fall, 
For its leaning firmly against the 
wall. 


10. How nicely on one point I stand, 


is, as stated in the preface, the results of twenty years’ experience | 12. Here’s but one corner,— where can the rest be ? 


in the Kindergarten, in Germany, England, and America, 


Open your hand wide, and then you will see. 


i. 
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13. Only ¢wo corners now, here can 
you see; 

What are the rest doing,— where 
they be? 


14. By the edge I hang and swing, 
I can move, but can not sing. 


15. With this stick through my center — 
I turn round and round, 
And look like a roller, that rolls 
on the ground. 


16. Pat the stick through my edges 
and give me a twirl, 
And now round and round in a 
circle I whirl. 


17. With a stick through my center, I rapidly run, 
And my edges and corners delight in the fun. 
To you they are hidden, but there they remain, 
And when I stand still, you will see them again. 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. II. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK- 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF. JAMES E. VOSE. 


[On account of several errors, by reason of the non-reception of the Author's 
proof before going to press, last week, we re-publish Lesson No. J1.—Ep.] 


II.—THE 


Ofnce: naxial,— 

Fascicled, 
Absorption, Fibrous, 

Storing nourishment. Moniliform, 

6 Parts: Nodulose, 

Collum, Tuberous, 
Fibrillz, 8. (6) Secondary,adventitious : 
Spor gioles, Aerial,— 

(Pileorhiza). 

. Forms, ete.: ulcra. 

(a) Primary: Accessory (strawberry). 

Axial,— 19. Named from reoting : 
Ramose, Epiphytes, 
Tap Root, Parasites. 
Conical, 10. Duration: 
Fusiform, Annual, 
Napiform. Biennial, 
Perennial. 
IlL—THE STEM. 

11. Plan of the Plant: (Extra-axillary), 
Phytons, Dichotomous, trichotom’s, 
Nodes, internodes, Modes of Growth: 
Leaf,—azil. Sucker, 

12. Buds: Stolon, 

Naked, Offset, 
Scaly, Runner, 

—Terminal, Tendril, 
Axillary, Spine, thorn. 
Accessory, 16. Direction : 
Adventitious, Diffuse, 

—Active, Erect, 
Latent. Assugent, ascending, 

13. Growth from the Bud: Declined, 

Acaulescent, Decumbent, [trailing, 

Caulescent, Procumbent, prostrate, 

—Simple, Subterranean, 

Branching, Repent, creepin 
Excurrent, Scandent, climbing, 
Dcliquesent, solvent, Voluble, twining. 

—Dichotomous, 17. Site: 

Trichotomous. Herbaceous, 
—Definite, (Woody), 

Indefinite. Suffrutescent, 

14. Kinds of Stems: Suffruticose, under-shrub, 
Cuim, Fruticose, shrubby, 
Caulis, Arborescent, tree-like, 
Caudex, Arboreous, tree. 

Trunk, 18. Shapes 

Rhizoma—root-stalk, ound, 
Tuber, (eye), Terete, 
Corm, Cylindrical, 
Bulb,— Compressed, 

Tunicated, Flattened, 
y- Fluted, 
(Buibiets). Triangular, 

15. Branches: Square, four-angled, etc. 

Arrangement: 19. Systematic: See (4). 
Alternate, Exog 
Opposite, Endogenous, 
Verticillate, whorled, Acrogenous. 


NOTES. 


8. Let the student know the actual things before him 
at all points. Send the class into field, garden, con- 
servatory, for specimens to illustrate everything. — 

g. Under (19) give only enough at this point to en- 
able the student to distinguish readily. Connect this 
with (4), and have every plant, placed where it belongs 
Systematically, 


LLesson No. Itt. 
1V.—THE LEAF. 
20. Position : Pectinate, 
Cauline, Runcinate, 
Rameal, Parted, 
. Fioral, 2-Parted, 3-parted, etc., 
Bracts. 
21. Phyllotaxy : 2-divided, etc., 
—Pinnately-lobed, cleft, part- 
Decussate, ed, divided; 
Verticillate, whorled, Pinnatifid, pinnatisect, 
Alternate, Pinnately 2-lobed, 2 cleft, &e. 
2-ranked, 3-ranked, etc., Bipinnately, tripinnately 
Distichous,tristichous,etc., cleft, ett., 
(Angular divergence, Palmately lobed, cleft, part- 
1-2, 1 3, 2-5, 3-8, ete.) ed, divided, 
Fasciculate, Palmately 2-, 3-lobed, etc., 
Rosulate. Pedate, 

22. Vernation : Twice, thrice ages or 
Straight, f pinnately cleft, etc., 
Inflexed, reclinate, 29. Simple. 

Conduplicate, Compound: 
Plicate, plaited, Terms,— 
Circinate, Leaflets, 
Convolute, Pinnz, pinnules, 
Involute, Juge, 
Revolute, Petiolule, 
Valvate, Rhachis. 
Induplicate, Divisions,— 
Imbricated, (a) Pinnate : 
Equitant, Abruptedly pinnate, pari- 
Triquetrous, pinnate, 
Obvolute. Odd-pinnate, imparipinnate, 
23. Parts: Lyrately pinnate, 
Petiole, leaf-stalk, Interruptedly pinnate, 
Blade, lamina, limb, —Uniloliate (Orange ?), 
Ribs, veins, nerves, veinlets, Bifoliate, 2-foliate, 
Midrib, Trifoliate, etc., 
Stipules, —Binate, unijugate, 
Stipels, Ternate, quinate, etc., 
Ligule. —Bipinnate, tripinnate, etc. 
24. Venation: — Biternate, triternate, etc., 
(a) —Decompound, 
Pinnate, feather veined, Pinnately, ternately, etc., 
3-veined,triplinerved,&c. (4) Palmate, digitate : 
Palmate, radiate, digitate, Binate, unijugate (rare), 
3 1ibbed. Trifoliate, five-foliate, etc. 
(4) Parallel-veined, nerved, Ternate, biternate, etc., 
(Carvinerved). Decompound, 
(c) Forked-veined. Palmately, Ternately,&c. 
30. Terms relating to stipules. 
Leaf Forms. Stipulate, 
25. (a) Outline: Stipellate, 
Ends nearly alike,— Exstipulate. 
Filiform, —Free, 
Acerose, acicular, Adnate. 
Linear, —Intrafoliaceous, 
Ensiform, Interpetiolar. 
Oblong, Ochrea, 
Elliptical, —Ligulate, 
Oval, Sheath. 
Orbicular, 31. Petiolate, 
Base widest,— Sessile, 
Lanceolate, Subsessile. 
_ Ovate, 32. Transformations : 
Deltoid, Scales, 
Subulate. Bracts, 
Apex widest,— Cotyledons, 
Oblanceolate, Tendrils, (cirrhose) 
Obovate, Spines, 
Spatulate, Phyllodia, 
Cuneate. Air-bladders, 
26. (+) Base: Pitchers, 
Cordate, Fly-traps. 
Reniform, Terms mostly common to leaves 
Peltate, and some other parts. 
—Auriculate, Duration: 
Sagittate, Fugacious, caducous, 
Hastate, Deciduous, 
—Tapering, Persistent, evergreen. 
Texture: 
—Perfoliate, Membranous 
Clasping, amplexicaul, Coriaceous, 
Connate, Succulent, 
Decurrent, winged, Scarious, 
Equitant. Rugose. 
27. (c) Apex: Surface: 
Aristate, ot hairy— 
Cuspidate, Smooth, 
Mucronate, Glabrous, 
Acuminate, Scabrous, 
Acute, Glaucous, 
Obtuse, Pulverulent 
Truncate, Maculate, 
Retuse, Punctate, 
Emarginate, Hairy— 
Obcordate. Pubescent, hairs short, soft, 

28. (d) Margin: Villous, “ Jong, weak, 
Entire, Sericeous, “ silky, 
Repand, Languineous “ wooly, 
Sinuate, Tomentous, “ matted, 
Crenate, Fioccose, wooly-tufted, 
Den Hoary, “ white, 

Denticulate, doubly- Hirsute, “ thin, coarse, 
etc., lous, “ soft, distinct, 
Serr Hispid, “ short, stiff, 
Serrulate, taceous, “ bristly. 
Incised, Setous, 
Laciniate, Setulose, 
Erose, Ciliate, “ fringing, 
— Lobed, Fimbriate, “ “ 
2Aobed, 3-lobed, etc., 34. Systematic: 
Cleft, (a) Net-veined, 
acleft, 3-cleft, etc., (4) Parallel-veined, 
Bifid, trifid, etc., (c) Forked-veined. 
Pinnatifid,bipin (Compare with (4) and (19). 


NOTES, 


10, Teachers, of course, will strike out much of the 
above in many cases. The trouble is, that the first leaf 
examined will; perhaps, require the very term discarded. 

ti. The leaf is one of the most difficult stibjects in Bot. 
any. Nothing will do btit a thorough examination of édii-; 
theinsetves. t the students press and mount leaves, 
one taking, say (25), another (26), and so on to (29), 
Dritl relentlessly, till the eye catches everything about 
a leaf instantly, and the proper terins to describe it 
come with the ease of ordinary langiiage: 


12, Some help may be gained in learning and reciting, 
by noting the dashes before certain words ; the group of 
terms between the dashes usually having a certain re- 
semblance, or a disconnection from those above and 
below. 


Scientific Notes. 


— The Zelegraphic Fournal tells us that the electric 
telegraph must be regarded as a cause of safety, as a 
net-work of lines spread over the country tends to pre- 
vent an accumulation of electricity at any particular 
point, by continually and silently discharging it to the 
earth. 

— Dr. Hammond is making a tour of scientific and 
archeological exploration in Upper Cambodia. 

— There are indications of an eruption from Vesu- 
vius. Thus far in the present century, twenty-six erup- 
tions have occurred. 

— Of the 140,000 marks raised for a monument to 
Liebig, 243 marks were sent from the United States, 
438 from Belgium, 482 from Denmark, 9,027 from Eng- 
land, 956 from France, 60 from Holland, 1,827 from 
Italy, 11,385 from Austria, 708 from Portugal, 9,481 
from Russia, 172 from Sweden, 1,100 from Switzerland, 


~ |the remaining 95,000 being subscribed by the Germans. 


— Glass weights of the metric system are manufac- 
tured in Berlin. 

— Mr. E. Peligot has examined several specimens of 
ancient glass, which were probably made about the 
second century. They were found to contain less lime 
than modern glass, and potassa and soda were both 
present in each specimen analyzed, which would seem 
to indicate that the ash from sea-plants was used in its 
preparation. 

— M. Erner has found by experiment that the gal- 
vanic expansion of a metallic wire never exceeds 2.2 
per cent. of that caused by the elevation of temperature. 
In experimenting, he kept his wires cool by enclosing 
them in glass tubes, through which was maintained a 
running stream of pure cold water. With pure water, 
the galvanometer reacting was the same, whether the 
tube was filled or empty. 

— Dr. Holub, the African traveler, states that not 
less than five distinct species of elephants exist in 
South Africa. 

— DeLuca says that certain plants undergo alco- 
holic fermentation, in an atmosphere of carbonic-acid 
gas or hydrogen, without the introduction of a ferment. 
— Anew scientific society has been formed in Vienna. 


RECIPES. 
— Grease-spots can be removed from carpets* by 
washing with the following. mixture: Take of warm 
rain-water two quarts, add a small quantity of soap, and 
four drachms of borax. 

— Alcohol will take out stains caused by wax, tur- 
pentine, and resin from clothing, linen, etc. ; and the 
following mixture makes a very good article for general 
use in removing grease-spots : Camphene 4 0z., alcohol 
% oz., ether 3¢ 0z., essence of lemon dr. 

— To extract grease-spots from marble, leather, or 
paper, make a paste of fine clay and water, then spread 
over the spot, and allow it to remain for several hours ; 
this does not injure the most delicate colors. 

~—— Chloroform is the best thing to withdraw grease 
from velvet. The spots should be rubbed lightly and 


rapidly with a soft cotton rag, wet with chloroform. 
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THE DULL PUPIL. 
( From the Persian of Saadi. ) 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


An Eastern king, a famous teacher sought, 

And, to his door, his only son he brought. 

«“O Teacher,” said the king, “ your ear incline : 
Teach him as one of yours, and not as mine.” 
Warned thus, the teacher, eager to fulfill 

The high behest,—his royal master’s wil!,— 
Labored in patience, and with toil severe, 

Upon his stupid pupil all the year ; 

But worked in vain. “While his own sons grew wise, 
The royal dunce in no degree could rise. 


Then came the king, and launched this reprimand: 
“I see your promise was not made to stand. 

This is a sorry tale I have to tell,— 

You took my trust and did not serve me well.” 


“‘ Hear me, O worthy King,” the teacher said : 
“] furnish knowledge only, not the head; 

My art with all my pupils is the same,— 

His ifcapacity must take the blame. 

The choicest metals come from earth, ’tis true, 
But not all soils bring gold and gems to view; 
Though bright Canopus shines the world around, 
In Yemen only, one rare gift is found.” 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


WHAT IS A DEGREE? 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Twice, within the past few weeks, reference has been made in 
your columns, by correspondents, to the definition of the word 
degree,in a recent paper upon the teaching of geography in our 
common schools. The writer of the first article seems to be an 
honest inquirer after truth, while the author of the second tells a 
part of the truth in a very positive manner, to say the least. 

In an old note-book, which carries me back in imagination to 
the Bridgewater Normal School, I find the following, under the 
general head of “ Trigonometry”: “ Degree—1. yho of circum. 
2. Angle subtended by arc ska of circumfer. Use rst in cir- 
cum. and geography; 2d in trigonomery.” From my own ex- 
perience, and also after consulting various authorities, I still 
reach the following conclusions; 1. A degree is the 36oth part of 
the circumference of acircle, 2. A degree is the angle which is 
subtended by 3}p of the circumference of any circle whose center 
is the vertex of the angle. 

The first of these definitions I find verbatim, or in substance, in 
the followiug dictionaries : Webster, Worcester, Dictionnaire de 
L’ Academie Francaise, Jamieson, Hutton, Crabbe, and Gregory ; 
also in the following encyclopedias: Britannica, Metropolitana, 
Americana, and Rees; and also by the following authors or com- 
pilers : Davies, Olney,—who treats the subject in his usual clear 
and convincing style,—Greenleaf, Bradbury, Stoddard, Fish, Col- 
burn, Thomson, Hagar, Felter, Walton, Eaton, Sanford, and 
Quackenbos. Appleton’s Encyclopedia gives only the second, 
while Johnson’s Encyclopedia and French’s Arithmetic give 
both,—the former calling attention to what is styled the “ degree 
in trigonometry,” after giving the first definition. More than 
thirty works have been consulted, twenty-five of which give only 
the first definition, one gives only the second, and two give both. 
Those works which speak of the degree as “ y¢y of a circle,” and 
“divisions of the space about a point in any plane,” were not re- 
garded as worth counting. We see, therefore, that there are sev- 
eral definitions of this word, — including the degree in algebra, 
music, law, medicine, etc.,—a fact which a teacher ought to know, 
~-and the use of either in the wrong connection would be 
“the teaching of error,” which I, too, would “ most earnestly 
deprecate.” 

And now a few words in regard to the “ true definitions of lati- 
tude and longitude.” Shall we accept the statements of acknowl- 
edged authorities, — nearly, if not quite all of whom speak of lati- 
tude and longitude as distances, — the direction simply deciding 
whether any given point is in east or west longitude, — or shall 
we manufacture definitions, which may seem right when consid- 
ered from a single stand-point ? 

Again, we are told, in one of the recent articles, to “take your 
globe, — or, if you have not a globe, take an orange, — and form, 
(with ?) a small piece of flexible wire, a semi-circumference. Bend 
the ends, so that with pins you can pin them to points taken at 
(as?) the poles; then, as the wire represents the (a?) meridian, 
and can be moved around the orange, mark a point to be assumed 
% the zero longitude (or a /éne to be regarded as the zero merid- 
'an?), and you will have no difficulty in showing how (that ?) 
the direction, and not the distance, determines the longitude.” 
What the above quotation probably means is no new thing, but 
the distance over which any given point in the wire is moved, has 
much to do with the illustration. 

In conclusion, allow me to repeat the injunction as found in the 
original manuscript: “ Be sure that the pupils understand that a 
degree is sty of a circumference, that is, distance measured upon 
‘curved line. The lack of a clear conception of the meaning of the 
word degree occasions more difficulty in obtaining a correct com- 
Prehension of degrees of longitude than all other causes com- 
bined.” J. Mitton HALL. 

Providence, R.I., April 20, 1877. 
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QUERIES, ANSWERS, ETC. 


— A Lynn teacher wants to know the true solution of this prob- 
lem. Her friends differ from her in their results : 

“Please ask for a solution of the following problem : ‘If it is 
worth 80 cents to saw a cord of wood, consisting of sticks 4 feet 
long, into pieces 1} feet in length, how much is it worth to saw a 
cord, consisting of sticks 8 {t, long, into pieces of the same length? 


— “ Bell Middleton” parses the sentences given in a late issue, 
as follows: 

“Should you like to take a ride.” ‘To take’—infinitive irreg. 
trans. imperfect form, depends on ‘to like,’ shoudd and Jike being 
parsed separately, as all foremost grammarians reject the potential 
mood, ‘Ride,’—com. noun, object of ‘to take.’ “ Freedom to 
worship God,”—whole expression is a noun, objective case, in ap- 
position with ‘right,’ or any other suitable word understood after 
*have left’ and antecedent of ‘what.’ Thus,—They have left the 
right which they found, etc. 


— “J. T.” will find a solution of “ What is a Degree?” in our 
issue of April 12. 


— “E. H.,” a primary teacher, asks our musical friends “if there 
is any desirable book of songs for primary schools.” 


— If the Roman pronunciation of Latin should be universally 
adopted, would the pronunciation of Latin scientific names change 
accordingly ? 


— What New England colleges have adopted the Roman pro- 
nunciation of Latin? Is this pronunciation gaining or losing 
ground? 

“HE TAUGHT ME GRAMMAR.” 


When reading in Nos, 11 and 13 of this journal the answers to 
Discipulus’ “ Queries in Grammar,” I was much surprised by the 
total ignorance of the fundamental principles of our language, ex- 
posed by the writers in attempting to give an explanation to the 
sentence, He taught me grammar. The grammar in No. 11 states 
that “ o is understood ;” but its writer will certainly admit that it 
is a poor rule to rely on words understood which, when supplied, 
render the sentence bad English; for if a word, when it is ex- 
pressed, makes the sentence incorrect, the sentence must be also 
incorrect when the word is understood. 

The answer in No. 13 asserts, however, that “mec and grammar 
are both direct objects of aught. An active form of ¢each may 
take two direct objects « and the passive form may take 
either object as the basis of the proposition. Thus, / was taught 
grammar, and Grammar was taught me.” 

This manner of explaining must be what, in so many articles on 
grammar, is called “to dispose ” (in plainer English, ¢0 get rid of), 
which term is probably employed for getting rid of things which 
they do not understand.. Zzach is not the only verb which afpar- 
ently takes two direct object ; for we may say, He gave me money ; 
They sent him a horse, etc. ; and if the writer of the response in 
No. 13 makes the same “ disposition” of these sentences, he ad- 
mits that 7 am given money and He is sent a horse are good Eng- 
lish. We may also say, He gave it (the table) a good varnishing. 
Is i¢ here a personal object, or is the sentence incorrect ? for in 
the same response is stated that “ “ack may take two direct ob- 
jects, if the impersonal object follows the personal; ” or does the 
writer of the article in No, 13 say that this sentence has not the 
same construction as He taught me grammar ? 

I could give many more examples to prove the fallacy of the as- 
sertions in these answers, but I think the sentences above will suf- 
fice. The fundamental principles of our grammar have derived 
only from the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and therefore no instructor can 
teach the English language properly without understanding Anglo. 
Saxon, whilst Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit are of inferior value. In 
Anglo-Saxon, nouns, adjectives, and pronouns have different end- 
ings for the different cases ; for example: 


~ DAY. -—-PRONOUNS,-— 

Singular, Plural. i. He. 
Nominative,  daeg daga Ic he 
Genitive, daeges daga min his 
Dative, daege dagum me him 
Accusative, daeg dagas mec hine, etc. 


From the 11th to the 14th century the English language under- 
went great changes, so that at the time of Chaucer the difference 
between the dative and accusative endings had vanished. The 
use of the dative, however, did not disappear, although the dative 
form resembled that of the accusative. We find, until after the 
17th century, traces of the dative absolute, and many expressions 
like: ‘ Methinks,’ ‘me seems,’ ‘ me lists,’ ‘ woe is me,’ ‘we had 
rather,’ etc. Shakespeare, in his “ Taming of the Shrew,” uses the 


following : 
I sa me re soundly. 
you here, sir? Why, sir, what am I, sir, that 1, 
should knock you here, sir! 


Pet-—Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well, or 
I’ll break your knave’s pate.” 

The proper place for the dative is before the accusative, unless 
euphony or emphasis requires a transposition. When in modern 
English the accusative precedes the dative (or whenever ambig- 
uity may be feared), a preposition is put before the latter; as no 
case-ending leads us to. distinguish one of these cases from the 
other, and as we should take the first object to be the dative. 

By examining English carefully, we may easily find that the da-' 
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tive without preposition (preceding the accusative) is preferred by 
the best and most elegant writers, as also by other classes of Eng- 
lish-speaking people. It is better to say: ‘He has done mea 
favor’; ‘They are making him a. beautiful coat’; ‘ He has sent 
you many valuable presents’; than ‘ He has done a favor for me’; 
* They are making a beautiful coat for him’; ‘ He sent many val- 
uable presents to you.’ Sometimes, on account of emphasis or 
euphony, the position must be reversed, and consequently a prep- 
osition used with the dative ; as, ‘ They are making a coat for my 
brother's friend’; ‘ They sent it to my friend’s sister.’ 

In the passive form the dative cannot be the subject of the prep- 
osition, and sentences like, ‘ I was taught grammar’; ‘ He is sent 
a horse’; ‘I am made a coat,’ are, according to grammar and 
common sense, dardarisms. 

In conclusion I would advise, that if any of the readers of this 
article wish “ to dispose ” of the words dative and accusative, they 
may call the former indirect object and the latter direct object. 
—_o— M. D. B, 


DO-THE-BOYS HALL. 


A Philadelphia correspondent gives an example of memoriler 
work in one of the boys’ schools in Germantown. “ Furmation of 
the letter n. The letter # is one space in height, three spaces in 
width ; commence on the ruled line with a left curve, ascending 
one space, joined by an upper turn to a slanting straight line, de- 
scending to the ruled line joined angularly to a left curve, ascend- 
ing one space, joined by an upper turn to a slanting line, descend- 
ing to the rule joined by a base, turn to a right curve ascending 
one space.” As Mr. Squeers says, ‘When the boy knows this out 
of book, he goes and does it,’ though at first appearance it might 
be expected to result in some Chinese characters. 

A Ledger critic remarks, “ This style of teaching should by all 
means be fully shown in the Educational Department of the Per- 
manent Exhibition. A full description of the fifty-two large and 
small letters, with the ampersand, if any of the board know what 
that is, will be very entertaining, and will be an argument on one 
side of the question of compulsory education.” 


—o—- 


THE LIQUOR AGENT. 


It is time the following problem had its second round, and we 
introduce it for the benefit of our readers who have a leisure mo- 
ment with their pencils : ; 

A liquor agent of a New-England town (where spirits were only 
sold by an agent appointed for this purpose) held the office for 
one year ; at the expiration of that time he gave the following 
statement of his account, viz. : 


Amount of cash received on assuming office, $ 32.17 
Value of liquor received atsametime, . . . 57-54 
Cash received from sales during the year, 102 97 
Amount paid for Jiquor during the year, . 
Amount of Agent’ssalary, . . «© « . 25.00 
Value of liquor on hand at the end of the year, .. 31-37 


Does the town owe the agent, or the agent owe the town? and 
how much? 

We will not promise to publish all the answers sent us, but will 
give the correct one in a subsequent issue.—Ep, 


Good Words. 


— I have now been taking THz JouRNAL for one year, and it 
has been of great benefit to ine, — in fact I could not do without 
it. I had formerly been taking the —— A/on/h/y, and other pub- 
lications, but yours is far superior to all of them. — James R. 
Ferens, Union Hill, N. F. 

— I have thought of giving up THE JouRNAL, but I feel that I 
cannot afford to do so. I am a young teacher here, and havea 
primary grade. Please put in more advice to primary teachers. 
—Jj. E. B., Rochester, N. Y. 

— No high-school room is compiete without at least two of 

your lithographs, We draw more insfiration from THE JOURNAL 
than from all the other works that come in our “line of business,” 
—J.T. Morton, Pleasantville, Penn, 
— No teacher can do without it. I use it every day in my 
schoolroom, and every number is worth three dollars to me. En- 
closed also find a copy of an institute-programme for this corner 
of Kansas. The teachers are as lively here as they can be ex- 
pected to be, living so far from the heart. I have taught here six 
years, when I have finished this one, and owe my tenure to work 
and your journal.—L. M. KNow Les, /ndependence, Kansas. 

—I read THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION every week, and it is 
certainly the ablest that I have ever seen devoted to education and 
its interests. — W. R. DimMock, Adams Academy. 

— I have been a subscriber to THz New ENGLAND JouRNAL 
from the first, and find it indispensable, — just what every teacher 
needs, Often a single number is well worth the year’s subscrip- 
tion—ABBIE M. LovELL, W. Boylston, Mass. 

—I am much better pleased than I expected to be with your 
journal, and regard it as indispensable to the growing teacher. 
—Wm. G. Gorvon, Burlington, Jowa. 

— The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, Mass., has so far 
been not only a credit to its proprietors, but a strong ally and 
helper to the cause of popular education all over the country. 
Its matter is so good and so helpful that we wish it had ten thou- 
sand subscribers in every State where this journal circulates,—we 


should all be the stronger for it—Amer. Four. of Ed., St. Louis, 
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The Week. 

— Gold is quoted at 107}. 

— Hon. Mr. Kasson, formerly State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Iowa, has been designated as 
Minister to Spain, to take the place of Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, resigned. 

— On Tuesday, April 24, at noon, the United States 
troops were removed from the State House at New 
Orleans. This ends military control of affairs in the 
South. 

— The Russian army have advanced and occupied 
Turkish territory. A declaration of war is expected by 
Russia at once. The Czar is reviewing his forces, at 
the front. The present advance of the Russian army 
is at Bucharest, in the province of Roumania. 

— The meetings of Moody and Sankey in the Taber- 
nacle will close Sunday, the zgth of April. They have 
been crowded from first to last, and a great work has 
been accomplished. : 


One valuable outgrowth of the International Exhibi- 
tion is the Educational Department, which will be opened 
under the general supervision of Hon. E. A. Apgar, of 
New Jersey, in the main building at Philadelphia, The 
International Exhibition Company has purchased the 
Main Centennial Exhibition Building at Philadelphia, 
to be used for a cotitinuous International Exhibition, 
which will be opened May 1, 1877. A special attrac- 
tion of this exhibition will be the Educational Depart- 
ment: Twenty-five thousand square feet of floor space, 
located in the most desirable part of the Exhibition 
Building, has been set apart for an educational display. 
This department will include the following important 
features : 1, Model school-rooms, graded and ungraded ; 
2, School work from different countries, States, and 
cities ; 3, School apparatus, classified according to the 
subjects illustrated ; 4, School-books, charts, maps, etc., 
arranged according to the subjects treated ; 5, Natural 
history collections ; 6, Models, plans, and photographs 
of school buildings ; 7, Work done by students in sci- 
entific, technical, normal, and commercial schools, in 
benevolent institutions, and in colleges and universities ; 
8, School laws, reports, journals, blanks, and forms. 
States, cities, towns, and individuals are invited to make 
Contribution of any or all of the articles referred to, 
and we may expect to see in a united whole, under the 
management of one educational expert, not only a more 


of Instruction, 
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valuable collection of material than was presented in 
1876, but also greater unity of plans, and consequently 
better opportunities for comparing work, and making 
fair judgments as to the valde of variots edticational 
appliances and results. 


Tie AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF INstRUCTION will hold 
its forty-eighth annual meeting at Montpelier, Vt., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 10, 11, and 
12, 1877. Among the lecturers and speakers secured 
are Judge Aldrich, Worcester, Mass. ; Professor Hark- 
ness, Providence, R. I.; Professor Carleton, New Brit- 
ain, Ct.; Mrs. Miller, Concord, N. H.; President Hul- 
bert, Middlebury, Vt. ; A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Professor Barbour, Bangor, Me. ; Hon. Henry Barnard, 
Hartford, Ct.; Professor Fuller, St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
Professor Ruggles, Hanover, N. H. ; and others. 

The secretary reports that arrangements have been 
made with the leadlng railroads in New England, to 


~|take members to and from Montpelier for half fares. 


Excursions will also be planned to the White and Green 
Mountains, Lakes Champlain and George, Montreal, 


3| Quebec, and the St. Lawrence. The teachers of New 
‘8°| England of all grades are cordially invited to attend 


the sessions, and the citizens of Montpelier will extend 
a generous reception. Ladies will be entertained free 
of cost, and ladies and gentlemen will be entertained 
at reduced rates. Other parts of the programme will 
be announced in due season. Membership to the In- 
stitute costs one dollar annually, and all correspondence 
with reference to it may be made with Geo. A. Walton, 
Esq., Treasurer, Westfield. Any person may secure 
the advantages of membership by the payment of this 
small fee, and is entitled to a copy of the published 
proceedings, free return tickets, reduced rates of accom- 
modations, excursions, etc. Any correspondence with 
reference to rail-communications, etc., may be addressed 
to J. Milton Hall, Esq., Providence, R. I. 
Tuomas W. BIcKNELL, 
President Am. Inst. of Instruction. 

Boston, Apr. 26, 1877. 


Text-Book Legislation. 


It is wonderful how easily our self-governing Amer- 
icans lose sight of the first principle of a republican 
system, — that a popular evil can not be corrected by 
mere legislation ; it must be cured mainly by correcting 
the people. Enlighten and purify the public sentiment, 
and legislation will prove both intelligent and effective ; 
legislate first, and the law is either a tyranny-or a dead 
letter. 

We say this, with the mooted question relative to the 
correction of the text-book evil in mind. Our readers 
have already learned, through our columns, something 
of the legislative schemes which have been proposed. 
While not all alike perfect in unreason, every one over- 
looks the principle we have just suggested. Any scheme 
for a central agency for making text-books, compelling 
absolute uniformity, or for promoting changes, in the 
present stage of public enlightenment, simply “reckons 
without its host.” Under the first form, it will defeat 
itself by the sheer stupidity of the resulting products ; 
under the second, it will either have to divide the 
spoils among the interests concerned, or end in a ring 
and a monopoly ; under the last, — under all, we might 
say,—the result will be re-legislation or evasion. 

Hence, —returning to our first principle,—we say the 
only wise and effective cure is in the better. informing 
of the people themselves ; the proper education of 
teachers, and the wiser selection of school officers. 
When these understand as they ought what is wanted, 
and give themselves as they ought to the work of se- 
curing it, that, and many, another plague in our school 
systems, will “be stayed.” But as for these radical at- 
tempts at a mere legislative cure, they might just as 
well be applied to the health of the masses as to their 
education. We might just as well attempt to cure em- 


piricism, and mal-practice; and the use of crude or spu- 
rious specifics, by legislating for a central board of an- 
alytic chemists and pharmaceutists, a uniform list of 
prescription’, and a fixed treatment for a term of years, 
for the whole State. Here, however, clearly enough,— 
yet no more so than in the former case,—the good 
sought is only attainable through the enlightening of 
the people, and the better training of all those con- 
cerned in the various departments of healing art, with 
the cultivation among them of a loyalty and devotion 
to its principles and obligations. So with the text- 
book question : so, in fact, with all the greater interests 
of education. 


Anti-Normal Schoo! Reaction. 


The popular reaction in a neighboring State with re- 
gard to normal schools, which has threatened the seri- 
ous abridgment, if not the abrogation, of its whole sys- 
tem, is, to us, profoundly suggestive. It shows at once 
the folly of complicating popular education with party 
politics ; of entrusting the chief control of a school sys- 
tem to a mere political functuary ; and of mixing up a 
normal-school, professional training, with an extended 
scheme for academical education. The later and larger 
history of the normal schools of the State in question, 
illustrates every one of these evils, and the result re- 
ferred to has long been foreseen by the more shrewd 
and dispassionate of its normal-school educators. 

We speak advisedly when we say, that the evils which 
have given this reaction its sole “raison d’ etre” might 
have been avoided, and the normal-school work in that 
State have been vastly in advance of what it now is, 
hada true and thorough educator, instead of a mere 
politician, been placed at the head of its school system ; 
had the location of the normal schools been fixed by 
the higher authorities purely in accordance with the 
needs of the different sections, instead of being left to 
the chances of local competition ; if they had been set 
forth simply to do their own work, and to stand on 
their own merits, instead of being forced, not only to 
top out, but also to expand and exaggerate for the 
local interest of some academic school ; and if, in the 
mind of the prime mover, the whole had been the re- 
sult of a pure educational ambition, rather than a 
means of creating a certain amount of political capital. 

Hence, we say that other States would do well to 
learn wisdom from this example ; and the one in ques- 
tion will do as well to correct, as far and as fast as it 
can, the evils thus fastened on the normal-school sys- 
tem, if it would escape a renewal of these attacks on 
that system, and their ultimate triumph over it. The 
fair fame of a normal school, like that of a woman, 
must rest upon an intrinsic virtue which shuns all er- 
rant complications, and seeks to triumph only in its own 
province. 


Missionary Work in Popular Education. 


SECOND PAPER. 


In our last, we spoke of the call to a new missionary 
effort for the awakening and instruction of the people, 
concerning our system of public schools. And, just 
here, a word to the teachers of New England, spoken 
in perfect kindness and sympathy for their situation, is 
in place. Zhe teacher everywhere must be relied on as the 
foremost missionary of education. This is plainly seen 
in respect to any other profession in life. The clergy 
are expected to be the champions of the church, to lead 
in the revival, to keep the state of public religion be- 
fore the people. The lawyers and the doctors are not cel- 
ebrated for professional reticence ; but keep the people 
well up in their duties as patients and clients. The 
politicians certainly give us no rest. Every other pro- 
fessional class expects to keep the merits of its own 
profession before the community. And in respect to 
private, academic, and collegiate schools, the same law 
holds. The corps of teachers in any such institution is 


a corps of missionaries, honorably, often over-zealously 
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at work to enlighten the elasses on which they depend 
for their support. 

But, possibly, as one result of the great majority of 
young women engaged in the public schools, our teach- 
ers, who hold incomparably the most important posi- 
tion in the State, are the class least known and least 
active in the labors for the enlightenment of the people 
concerning the public education. The superintendent 
and the male principal of every high and grammar 
school in every town or city, should realize that he is, 
in one sense, the most important public official in that 
place. Noman in that community holds in his hand 
greater and more sacred interests than he. Far more 
than any clergyman, he has the opportunity to shape 
the coming generation that is to rule the town in which 
he works. Every such man should be well known, es- 
pecially to the parents of every child he superintends, 
and should be competent to defend and explain every- 
thing in the State system of common schools. He 
should always be among the people, not so much to 
wrangle over the details of private school grievances, 
as to give that information, the lack of which is at the 
bottom of the majority of the misunderstandings and 
grievances that worry him in his administration. In 
every city, such a body of men should be felt as a power 
in the higher educational life of the people. 


But have not our masters of public schools too often 
left out this, the whole side of their office turned toward 
the community, on which they rely for support? How 
many of the people in the twenty cities of Massachu- 
setts know, even by sight, the master of its high school, 
or of any of its grammar schools, sometimes, even, its 
superintendent? How often these excellent and cul- 
tivated and hard-worked men seem to be quite insensi- 
ble to their obligation to do anything outside the 
schoolroom! How often they cultivate the habits of 
the recluse, or the literary exclusive, known only to 
some little refined circle, avoiding the rough contact 
with the class by which alone the common school is 
supported! And when approached, too often they 
manifest the sensitive temper of high-strung and fastid- 
ious women, rather than of men in important public 
stations, holding their position by the good will of all 
orders and conditions of people. We are convinced 
that in more than one city of New England, the mas- 
ters of the public schools, even now, have it in their 
power greatly to disarm such a crusade as is now being 
preached against them and their work. And we are 
also more strongly convinced every year, that our lead- 
ing teachers of public schools must also lead in this 
great mission to the public. 

And there is a work to be done in this direction, by 
the young women who monopolize the actual teaching 
in the common schools of New England. We know 
that in many cases these women are young, quite 
untrained in social ways, timid and sensitive, over- 
worked in school, and sometimes burdened with family 
cares outside, All that can be said in explanation of 
the shortcomings of the average school-mistress is 
cheerfully accepted. But none the less is it true that 
such a position as the teacher of fifty American children, 
In a time like the present, demands a work beyond the 
ordinary routine of school hours. 

Every teacher in a primary or a country grammar 
school should regard herself as a missionery and priest- 
ess of education, Having fully informed herself con- 
cerning the system of schools adopted by the State, city, 
or township in which she serves, she should visit at 
least every family represented in her school-room, and 
improve every opportunity to enlighten the minds of 
parents on her duties and the whole significance of the 
school life of the children, Of course, she will, now 
and then, find a family who fully appreciate all this, and 
in them she will find her most reliable assistants in this 
work of awakening the people. But she will be amazed 
to discover the deeps and shallows of ignorance, even 
in the most respectable quarters, among the fondest 
Parents of children committed to her charge. Such a 


system of informal visitation would greatly attach the 
children to her, would almost uniformly gratify the 
parents, and place her in fit official relations to the 
public. 

The trouble now is that our lady teachers con- 
found two entirely distinct things ;—the right and duty 
to visit parents as public servants of the State in charge 
of their children, and their own social status as young 
ladies in the community where they live. If the school- 
ma’am waits till the ladies of her school-parish ceremo- 
niously invite her to tea, she will often languish in the 
bitterness of social neglect. But if she casts aside this 
private view of her position, and goes quietly and firmly 
about her duty as the State visitor of homes, in behalf 
of the common schools, she will not only succeed in 
awakening the people to their own duty, but probably 
attach to herself a group of the most respectable and ex- 
cellent women, as personal friends. 

The teachers of Massachusetts have it in their power 
to silence, or take the edge off, the present popular 
grumbling against themselves and the schools, Spite of 
hard times, the people would stand by the public system of 
education, if they knew what it was. But in the present 
state of confused knowledge and blind ignorance of 
this whole region of our public life, it is easy for any 
little squad of vulgar rich men, managing priests, in- 
triguing politicians, or friends of a waning private 
school, to throw the most respectable community in 
New England into a conflict that will greatly impair the 
usefulness of this most sensitive realm of the body 
politic. Will not the teachers reflect on this, and act as 
becomes the emergency ? A. D. Mayo. 


In a lecture delivered by him a year ago last fall, the 
Hon. Carl Schurz uttered this sentiment: “Any system 
of education which fails to teach the child to see, to 
hear, and to reproduce correctly, is essentially faulty.” 
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granted, in any case, if the candidate fails to obtain an average of 
at least 69 in each of the following branches; viz., spelling, defini- 


tions, and arithmetic. 
THE CANDIDATES 


at the recent examination were mainly pupils of the senior classes 
of the grammar schools. Until a year ago all those who desired 
to become teachers at Philadelphia were required to pass these 
examinations, but at that time a law of the board of education 
provided that certificates of qualification should be awarded to 
the graduates of the boys’ high school and the girls’ normal school, 
without further examination than that required in their respective 
schools at the close of their course. This will probably continue 
until the abuses, to which such a system is liable, appear. 

There has been much talk of abolishing the examinations, and 
compelling all applicants for certificates of qualification to pass 
the examination with the graduating class of the high or the nor- 
mal school. The absurdity of such a plan is too evident to need 
comment. It was resisted by the more practical members of the 
board, and at the last meeting a resolution was presented provid- 
ing for biennial examinations, upon the same plan as the present 
one, but with the addition of logic, literature, rhetoric, geometry, 
and drawing, to the subjects above-named. This provision ex- 
cludes the pupils of the senior classes of the grammar schools, as 
these last-mentioned studies are not in their curriculum, and the 
laws of the board forbid the introduction of studies not laid down 
in the graded course of instruction. 

It must be remembered that these examinations are for those 
who desire to become teachers, and not for those already engaged 
in teaching. No one can become a teacher without a certificate 
of qualification, issued by authority of the board of education, but 
any one having obtained a position in the schools, holds it dur- 
ing good behavior, and receives promotion at the pleasure of the 
sectional boards, without being required to attend any subsequent 
examination. This presents a marked contrast to the practice on 
the same subject in other parts of our State, and indeed we be- 
lieve it differs from the custom of most localities. 

THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
is steadily progressing, and the different committees are laboring 
to get all the displays of school work in before the roth of May, the 
day fixed for the opening ceremonies. The rooms and cases are 
ready for the reception of work, and it is hoped the school author- 
ities and educators will be prompt in sending their exhibits. Mr. 
Clement Biddle, president of the International Exhibition Com- 
pany, has returned to Philadelphia, having made very satisfactory 
arrangements with several European States for a generous interest 


He further stated, as the result of personal observation, 
that the teachers of this country are neglecting their 
duty in the direction indicated ; and he arraigned them 
accordingly. Is the ex-Senator’s charge just? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 

The annual examination of candidates for certificates of quali- 
fication to teach in the public schools, of the first school district 
of Pennsylvania, was held at the Central High School, Broad and 
Green streets, on the rith, r2th, and 13th insts. As the system of 
examination differs entirely from that of the county, and, we be- 
lieve, from the system generally adopted in other cities, a few de- 
tails in regard to it may not be uninteresting to the general reader. 

The examinations are held under the laws of the board of pub- 
lic education. The committee on qualification of teachers, name 
certain professors of the boys’ high school and certain principals 
of boys’ grammar schools, who are to act as examiners. They as- 
sign to each examiner a subject on which he is to prepare a set of 
questions, which must be such as can be answered from the text- 
books in use in the high or the normal school, or in the senior de- 
partment of the grammar schools. Those desiring to attend the 
examinations, register their names at the office of the board, one 
week previous to the examination, and receive a card containing, 
among other particulars, the number by which alone they are 
known to the examiners, until the results have been deter- 
mined. The questions are placed upon the blackboards in the 
different class-rooms, and are answered in writing by the can- 
didates, who are limited as to the time to be spent upon all the 
branches assigned for each day’s work, but not as to the time to 
be spent upon each branch. [ 

In marking results, 100 is regarded as the maximum value of 
each branch. 

In each case, the person who has prepared the questions exam- 
ines the answers submitted, but he receives no compensation for 
his services. Some idea may be formed of the amount of labor 
demanded ot the examiner when we state that between two and 
three hnndred candidates are usually examined. 

THE SUBJECTS FOR EXAMINATION 
are reading, spelling, defining, and etymology, grammar and 
parsing, composition, penmanship, geography, general history, 
constitution of the United States, arithmetic, algebra, and men- 


suration. 

_ TWO,GRADES OF CERTIFICATES 
are issued. A principal's certificate is awarded to those candi- 
dates, not less than twenty years of age, who obtain a general av- 
erage scholarship of 75 or over. An assistant’s certificate is 
awarded to those candidates, not less than seventeen years of age, 
who obtain an average of not less than 60, But no certificate is 


in our exhibition. 

We pay occasional visits to the kindergarten, under the charge 
of Miss Burritt, at the Friends’ School, 15th and Race streets. It 
is a veritable “ child’s paradise.” The work seems to be giving 
satisfaction. Miss Burritt has a normal class, consisting of twelve 
members, which she instructs in the afternoons. 

It is proposed to make Philadelphia a center for the 

HARVARD EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN, 
the first examination to be held in June, 1878. The proposition 
has been but recently made known, yet nine candidates have al- 
ready presented their names. 

An interesting meeting of about fifty teachers, representing 
most of the private schools and acacemies in the city, was held at 
the house of Miss Longstreth, 1213 Filbert street, on Friday, the 
13th inst. The plan and scope of the examinations were fully ex- 
plained by Miss Irvin, who represented the local committee and 
presided at the meeting. After a liberal expression of views from 
a large number of those present, it was agreed that to give our 
pupils a definite object for which to work, and a worthy standard 
by which to judge that work, would prove a healthy stimulus to 
the individual student, and, as a consequence, raise the whole tone 
of private school instruction. 

An Association was formed with the immediate object of mak- 
ing a combined effort to interest the parents and pupils in the 
Harvard examinations, as a means of promoting a general desire 
for higher education. 

Though this test offered by Harvard was gladly accepted, there 
was regret expressed that our own university had not extended us 
a helping hand to lift our young women to higher walks of culture. 
There may be some pride in this, but certainly no prejudice, for 
every lover of learning in the country must glory in the silent 
force by which Harvard and Yale give tone to all the academies 
in the land. Yet with such a venerable and powerful institution 
of learning as the University of Pennsylvania, at one’s own doors, 
i does not look well to have to travel east or west for a standard 
by which to measure one’s attainments. 

And further, it was the sense of the meeting that, although we 
accept for our pupils these test-examinations, as the best thing 
that has been offered in the way of an incentive to higher attain- 
ments, we are not satisfied to stand without the doors of the uni- 
versity and bear away a mere certificate of pre-collegiate attain- 
ments, It is only a step upward, and in that step we hope to de- 
velop and strengthen the demand for broader opportunities for our 
girls, and hasten the time when the doors of every university in 
the land shall stand wide for their entrance. 

The meeting adjourned until November. Miss Longstreth, the 
principal of one of the oldest and best private schools in the city, 
generously offered her parlors for the use of the members of the 


Association at their future meeting. M. H. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Darartment or Dra- 
LoGUES AND ScHoot ENTERTAINMENTS, are pompecned to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and ign that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 

de of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 

needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 

Thus, the teachers working with us, *_ 
tisfactory. 


in every 

like articles to be 
our 

we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and sa 


iwHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


A group of Boys and Gtris meet in the schoolroom, each 
holding and showing a slip of paper with writing. 
First Boy.—Who would have thought we could find 

so many curious things! When the teacher gave us 

“ What’s in a name?” and bade us search the diction- 

ary for answers of interest, I thought our results would 

be dry enough! But behold I have (‘aking a piece of 
twine from his Pocket and arranging it upon his hands), 
what ? 

Several.—That’s a cat’s-cradle. 

First Boy.—No, sir! Firstly, cats don’t use cradles ; 
and secondly, let me ask how long you think a kitten of 
average ability would stay in such a thing as this? 

Several.—What is it, then? 

First Boy. — Here, Mary, please transfer it to your 
hands, and show its second position. (ary does so.) 
Now, see how these lines cross and recross, somewhat 
like a frame, or rack, in which hay is put for cattle. 
Now, such a rack used to be called a cratch, and in one 
of the oldest English Bibles, at Luke II.: 7, instead of 
“She laid him in a manager,” as in our present version, 
it 1s (reading from his paper), “She laid him in a cratch.” 
So this figure that we make in our play is a manger- 
cradle, or a cratch-cradle, and not a cat’s-cradle. 

first Girl.—How interesting! Now, hear my story, 
and see my illustrations (showing some bits of cheap lace, 
or tinsel ornaments). Thesethings are, as you see, faw- 
dry, which means cheap, showy, without elegance ; and 
this word fawdry comes from St. Ethelred, a queen and 
saint of the seventh century. 

Several—How? I cannot possibly trace any resem- 
blance. 

First Giri.—St. Ethelred’s name was given to a town. 
It soon became shortened, English fashion, to St. An- 
drey. Fairs were held there, at which a certain kind 
of cheap laces were sold. They were first St. Andrey 
faces ; then ’7' Andrey laces, and finally they, and things 
like them, came to be called simply sawdry. 

Second Boy. (Bringing a demijohn.)—Thisis, as you see, 
a demijohn; not because it isa Aa/f John (though a 
distinguished Boston minister, whose “ name is John,” 
once introduced his son, of the same name, as his demi- 
Fohn), — but because, originally, such glassware was 
made in, and brought from Damaghan. 

Others.—Where is that ? 

Second Boy. (Pointing to the map.)—Here, in Khoras- 
san, a province of Persia. 

Third Girl. (Showiug some pieces of thin, coarse cloth 
of cotton, woolen, and linen,) — These cloths are all, as 
you see, what we call s/cazy ; a word now applied to all 
flimsy, weak textures. 

Several—And why ? 

Third Girl—Because a thin linen fabric, of similar 
character was first made in Silesia, and called Siiesia- 
Holland ; afterward s/eazy-Holland, and latterly the term 
is applied to all goods of this quality. 

Others.—Where is Silesia? 

Third Girl—Here (pointing), in Germany. And an- 
other curious fact is, that you can now, in any dry-goods 
store, buy a good strong fabric that is sold as English- 

Silesia ! 

Third Boy.—\ have the word meander ; to wind, to 
turn around, There is a river in Phrygia that was 
noted for its winding ways, It was the Meander, So 
things that went winding in and out were said to go 
meandering ; and it is a curious fact, that if the river 

Meander had run in a straight channel, the English 


language would never have had the verb meander. 

Fourth Girl.—Maudlin is a word that has wandered 
as far from its source as tawdry from St. Ethelred. 

Others is it from ? 

Fourth Girl=Artists used to paint the eyes of the 
penitent Magdalen with a swollen and disordered look, 
as with excessive weeping. This appearance was first 
called Magdalen, then Madelaine, then maudlin ; which 
word finally came to be applied to eyes red from far 
other causes than penitential tears. 

Fourth Boy.—Spruce is my word. It is another good 
word from foreign parts. In olden times English gen- 
tlemen sometimes adopted a style of dress from Prus- 
sia, or Spruce, that was neat and smart, without elegance. 
So Spruce has come to mean just that. , 
Fifth Girl. (Showing piece of calico and muslin.)—This 
is, as you see, calico; so called because a cloth of cot- 
ton, somewhat like this, though white at first, was orig- 
inally manufactured in and brought from Ca/icut. 
Others.—Where is that? 

Fifth Girl—Here (pointing), in India. See also 
these pieces of mus/in; that get their name from Mosul. 
Others. — Where ? 

Fifth Girl.—Here, in Asia ( pointing). 

Fifth Boy.—Calicut and Mosul sent their goods to 
England ; but that was in the oldtimes. Now the Eng- 
lish manufacture both calicoes and muslins, and send 
the fabrics and the names back to the India they first 
came from. 

Sixth Girl. (With Damask roses and Damask linens 
and other cloths. —I have this lovely Damask rose, and 
these pieces of Damask cloths, to show you how they 
and their names come from Damascus. 

Others.—W here ? 

Sixth Girl. (Pointing.)—Here, in Syria. 

Sixth Boy—And I go to Bayonne, here ( fointing), 
in France, where first was made this warlike weapon 
(showing it) that is called therefrom a dayonet. 

Seventh Girl—And I bring this showy bunch of tu- 
lips, to show you that because these curving petals re- 
semble the folds of a turban, our word tulip grew from 
toleban, which is the Persian word for turban. 


Seventh Boy.— India supplies me with my word. 
This is (showing it) a piece of indigo; a drug from 
which a blue dye is made; and both drug and name 
originally came from /ndia. 

Eighth Girl—Here have I a simple bunch of dande- 
lions ; in which there certainly is nothing suggestive of 
the dandy, and nothing like the lion, until you look 
closely and perceive the toothed edges of the leaves. 
These are like the dent-de-lion, or lion's tooth ; hence 
the name, 

Ninth Girl. (With bunch of daisies), — Aud these 
white daisies need only to turn their faces to you for 
to see that they are so called because they are like the 
day’ s-eye. 

Eighth Boy.— 1 have valance, the drapery of a bed ; 
so called from the style of such draperies in Valentia. 

Others.—Where is that ? 

Eighth Boy, (Pointing). — Here, I think, in Italy. 
Though here, in Spain, is another Valentia. 

Ninth Boy.—! have, for the last word, Dauphin, with 
Dauphness, for a long time the titles of the eldest son 
of the French king, and of his wife or widow. 
Others.—What does that come from ? 

_ WVinth Boy. — Centuries ago a noble French family 
adopted the figure of a dolphin, as their armorial bear- 
ing. Later this was transferred to the heir of the 
French throne ; later still, the name became his title, 
and all suggestion of the dolphin ceased to be connected 
with the word. 


when we analyze them. The trout is, I think, a 
much more beautiful fish than the dolphin ; but think 
of the absurdity of the English people calling the Prince 
and the Princess of Wales, the Trout and the Troutess. 
Tenth Boy.—John had the last word, but only be- 


cause we have no more time for our exercise, and not 


Zenth Girl. How comical such old terms are,| 


at all because the subject is exhausted ; and I have a 
proposal to make: Let each have a blank-book, in 
which he shall write one hundred of the most curious 
words he can find in the dictionary, with all he can 
learn about them there or elsewhere. ‘Then, when all 
have completed the number, let us have what we will 
call a dictionary-party, and read them up. 

Ali.—Good! good! Agreed! agreed! That will be 
the surest and best was to find out “ Wuat’s tn a 
Name”? 


GEOGRAPHY SONG, 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Oh, have you heard Geography sung? 
For if you have not it’s on my tongue, 
About the earth in air that’s hung, 

All covered with green little islands. 
Oceans, gulfs, and bays and seas, 
Channels and straits, sounds if you om 
Great archipelagoes, too, and all these 

Are covered with green little islands, 


All o’er the earth are water and land, 

Beneath the ships, or where we stand, 

And far beyond the ocean's strand, 
Are thousands of green little islands. 

Continents and capes there are, 

Isthmus and then peninsula, 

Mountain and valley, and shore stretching far, 
And thousands of green little islands. 


All o’er the globe some circles are found, 

From East to West they stretch around ; 

Some go from North to Southern bound, 
Right over the green little islands. 

Great equator, tropics two, 

Latitude lines, longitude too, 

Cold polar circles, and all these go through 
The thousands of green little islands. 


Oh! don’t you think ’tis pleasant to know 

About the sea and Jand just.so? 

And how the lines and circles go 
Right over the green little islands ? 

Now you hear how we can sing; 

This is to-day all we can bring. 

Come again soon, and then you shall hear sung 
The names of the green little islands. 


This song, with music, isin E. V. DeGraff’s Jnstitute Song Budget. It has 
a full-page illustration of ‘* Some green little islands” that is exceedingly com- 
ical. This little book has eighty popular songs, six full-page illustrations, good 
and appropriate music, and its price is—#/teen cents! Send.to the editor of this 
department. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 
( Tune. — *‘ Auld Lang Syne. ) 


BY LUCY B. WIGGIN. 


The pearly tears stood thick this morn 
In each blue violet’s eye, 

The robin’s merry song is hushed, 
The light winds softly sigh. 

And far on Southern battle-fields 
The rose’s heart glows red, 

While, shuddering, the grasses rank 
Bend low above the dead. 


Kind Nature o’er our wounded hearts 
Distils her healing balm, 

The pine’s low dirges mingle with 
The rustle of the palm. 

As well beside the Southern stream 
As on the northern hill, 

The gentle breeze with comfort sweet 
Our aching hearts can fill. 


The air is full of tender thoughts 
On this Memorial Day; 

Oar eyes are dim, our voices hushed, 
For what have we to say? 

These blossoms on the graves shall be 
More eloquent than words, 

We'll leave our dear ones with the flowers, 
The breezes, and the birds. 


In Scribner's Monthly for March show your scholars the illus 
trations of the article, “The New York Aquariam,” and of the 
“ Pitcher Plants.” 

— On p. 723 find some excellent directions for utilizing your 
memories of what you saw at the Centennial. 

— On p. 721 read * The Cultivation of Literary Taste in Chil- 
dren.” 

— In Harper's Basar for Feb. 24, p. 120, find “Costumes of 
a Russian Lady ;” “ Folly,” with cap and bells ; and “ Penelope,” 
in antique dress, holding in her right hand her unfinished work. 


— Draw attention to the golden frontlet, head-charms, and 
other precious ornaments in the portrait of Madame Schlieman. 
Narrate and explain the story of the wonderful excavations and 
discoveries at Mycenz. Locate Mycenz. Direct your scholars 
to follow, intelligently, the present and future labors of Dr. Schlie- 
mann. And it will be a most valuable study for the scholars in ad- 


vanced schools to learn about the various personages whose tomhs 
‘Dr, Schliemann believes he has found. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


WEST-POINT EXAMINATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF ptr ga 
WasnincTon, D. C., April 17, 1877. 


My Dear Sir :—1 answer to your inquiry, I have the honor to 
give you the following list of appointments for the West-Point ex- 
aminations for 1877: 

By the President, — Rt. Rev. C. T. Quintard, of Tennessee; 
Rev. C. S. Richardson, of New York; Prof. Charles O. Thomp- 
son, of Massachusetts; Hon. A. E. Stevenson, of Illinois; Col. 
John S. McCalmont, of Pennsylvania; Gen. D. B. Hillis, of Iowa ; 
Gen. Thomas W. Hyde, of Maine. 

By the Senate—Senators Blaine and Maxey. 

By the House. — Hon. H. B. Banning, of Ohio; Hon. G. C. 
Walker, of Virginia; Hon. T. C. Platt, of New York. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
Joun Eaton, Commissioner. 


MAINE. 

— A high school has been recently established at Goshen. 

— The village schools of West Waterville opened.on the 16th 
inst., under favorable circumstances. Mr. E. C. Stevens is retained 
in the high school, as principal, and Miss Alice M. Emerson as 
assistant. The grammar school is under the charge of Mr. A. L. 
Baker, and the intermediate, of Miss R. Pike. 

— The catalogue of Waterville Classical Institute, for 1876, 
shows that institution in a flourishing condition. The total num- 
ber of students for the year was 245. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The schools of Franklin have opened under favorable auspices. 

— There are two high schools in session in Sandwich: one 
taught by Daniel G. Beede, a teacher of long experience, and the 
other by George N. Dorr, A.M.,, a graduate of Bowdoin. 

— Miss Lydia A. Simpson, for five years past a teacher in 
Washburn, has accepted a position in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, at a larger salary. 

— By the last will of Caroline Hastings a bequest was made in 
the sum of $3,000 to the town of Pelham, for the establishment of 
a high school. One of the conditions of the bequest was that a 
school should be kept at least six months in each year. The town 
votes not to accept the gift. 

— Newington constitutes but one school district, and has but 
one ungraded school. The building is of brick, is large and con- 
venient, with modern furniture, and is furnished with good black. 
boards, outline maps, and a globe. The town hall is in the second 
story. Newington is noted for having furnished a large number of 
excellent teachers, yet but few of them have found employment at 
home. The school during the first and second terms was in charge 
of Mr. T. D. Foss, of Strafford, and Miss N. Hoyt, of Newington. 
The winter term was taught by Chas. A. Shannon, Esq., of Ports- 
mouth, The writer was present at the closing examination, which 
was very successful. Mr, Shannon is a thorough and practical 
teacher, and the appearance of many of the classes was particu 
larly good. The exercises in arithmetic would have been a credit 
to any school, The parsing and reading were also excellent. 
There were sixty-seven pupils, bright and earnest, and the teacher 
thoroughly awake, and skillful in management and modes of in- 
struction. Of course it was a good school, and made a good ap- 
pearance. Cc. 

— The Porstmouth High School has written examinations 
monthly. These are thorough and searching, bringing the pupils 
to their true basis, None but good scholars can stand high. Few 
are aware how much work these written examinations make for the 
teachers, but they are faithfully carried through, month after 
month, and with the best results. The other schools in the city 
have recently passed examinations, which were generally satisfac. 
tory, some of them being particularly good. They are now having 
a vacation of two weeks. 

— We are indebted to C. S. Averill, Esq., for the report of the 
board of education of Milford. We make the following extracts : 

“Taken as a whole, we believe that they, 7. ¢. the schools, will 
compare favorably with the best schools in the State. Many things 
besides good gchool-houses are necessary to make good schools, 
Among them are good teachers, — constant attendance of pupils, 
and hearty codperation of parents. Parents can do a good deal 
toward making a school successful or unsuccessful. Their influ- 
ence over their children is all-powerful for good or ill, according as 
it is exercised. If the parent is interested in the school, and man- 
ifests that interest to his children by visiting it from time to time, 
and commends it, it will do much towards making the child inter- 
ested and ambitious in school-work. Home influence is an ims 
portant element in the successful management of schools. . . - 
“Another indispensable element of a good school is a good 
teacher. No teacher can hope for much success, who is not an 
earnest, energetic, and enthusiastic worker. The schoolroom is 
no place for drones. There must be live work if satisfactory re- 
sults are expected, and live work requires live teachers.” . . - 
“ Another thing necessary to good schools, is regularity of attend- 
ance. Pupils cannot make steady and satisfactory progress who 


are more or less inconstant in attendance, The absence of a sin- 
gle day is detrimental, and frequent absences make real progress, 
f not impossible, at least extremely difficult.” wa 


VERMONT. 


St. ALBANS. — The reports that come to us of the public 
schools in St. Albans, and of the interest of the people in their 
support, are full of interest, and very encouraging to all those en- 
gaged in the wotk of instruction, and so are laboring for the pro- 
motion of the public good. The public exercises of the scholars 
of the academic department of the public schools, given at the 
close of the last term, were of a high order. It is said that 
never before has there been manifested so much interest 
by the people of that place in a school exhibition, as was shown 
on that occasion. The large attendance, the close attention, and 
frequent applause given the essays and orations were testimonials 
of the merit of the pupils and of the ability and fidelity of the 
teachers. No higher compliment can be paid the principal, Mr. 
S. W. Landon, for his successful management of the school, than 
to say he was fully deserving of the popular expression on that 
occasion. At the close of the exercises, Mr. L. Bingham, on be- 
half of the school committee, highly complimented the principal, 
and other teachers, and also the scholars, for their earnest labors 
and studious devotion to their work during the past year, and gave 
evidence of his appreciation of that work by the gift of valuable 
books to pupils who had given the most earnest attention to the 
studies pursued. The annual school-meeting of the village was 
largely attended, and afforded additional evidence of the interest of 
the people in the support of their schools. An expression of that 
interest was given by a vote to raise about $10.500 to defray school 
expenses for the ensuing year. We congratulate the people of St. 
Albans on their good fortune in securing the services of a princi- 
pal so able and so faithful as is Mr. Landon, and we most ear- 
nestly congratulate him for the confidence and support so cheer- 
fully and so fully given him. 

St. JOHNsBURY.— A half-term of the St. Johnsbury Academy 
closed on Friday, the 13th inst., with rhetorical exercises on 
Thursday asd Friday evenings. The last halfterm began on 
Tuesday, the 17th inst., and is fully attended. 

— Teachers’ examinations are about to be held in the various 
towns of the State, and it is hoped that the solicitude of those who 
are to be examined, in regard to the results of the examination, 
may lead them to more thorough preparatory work in future. 


MASSACHUSETTS. : 

— Mr. J. L. Stoddard, of Boston, concluded, last evening, a 
course of lectures on the principal cities of Europe, delivered be- 
fore the pupils of Lassell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass. The 
lecturer has shown admirable judgment in selecting and adapting 
his subject-matter, has illustrated it by the finest pictorial views, 
and has secured the constant and delighted attention of his audi 
ence, The course comprised ten lectures, beginning with Paris; 
and is an excellent preparation for foreign traveling,—pointing 
out the main points and objects of interest, works of arts, etc., 
and inter-weaving salient scraps of history. 

— Cambridge reduces teachers’ salaries $13,000. 

— J. S. Manning has been appointed an assistant in the Med 
ford High School. 

— Sarah Tuttle, a school teacher in West Stoughton, twenty- 
two years old, committed suicide by drowning, Saturday morning 
The cause was low spirits. 

— The summer term of Lawrence Academy, Groton, com- 
menced the 28th ult. The library has recently had an addition, 
and now contains about 2.550 volumes. Under its old corps of 
teachers, this school offers rare privileges to all who will avail 
themselves of them. 

AMHERST.—Professor Nash, the principal of the Mount-Pleas- 
ant Institute, the popular family boarding-school for boys, is tak- 
ing a vacation for his health, Mr. A. L. Hardy, of Amherst 
College, will have charge of the school for the present term. . 
The schools throughout the town have begun, and are doing good 
work. Mr. T. L. Smith is much liked as principal of the high 
school. . . + Term at Amberst College began April 13, and 
will continue to June 28. 3 

— Mr. W. A. Robinson, of Fryeburg, Me., succeeds Mr. W. G. 
Reed, in the Orange High School. Mr. Reed has gone to Bow- 
doin to study medicine. 


Tue MippLesex County ‘1EACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held a 
most successful meeting at Lowell, on Friday and Saturday. Su- 
perintendent Morrill presided. The attendance was large, and an 
unusual interest in the papers was exhibited. Professor Allen, of 
Scherborn, read the report of the committee on an “ Alphabet Re- 
form,” and his paper was received with so mach favor that it was 
voted unanimously to request its publication in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion. This paper, with the reformed alphabet, will be pub- 
lished next week. 

Dr. Leigh followed, in a discussion of the report and in an ex- 
planation of his pronouncing orthography. 

Dr. Peabody discussed, in an able manner, the “ Relation of our 
Public Schools to our Political Institutions.” 

Mr. Dickinson gave a practical essay on “ Methods of Teach- 
ing English Composition.” 

“ The Pilgrim and the Puritan” were discussed by Hon, John 
A. Goodwin, in the evening lecture. 

On Saturday morning Miss Wilson, of Boston, read a valuable 
paper on “ Better Reading in our Pubiic Schools.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
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ident ~J. S. Barrell, Cambridge; Vice- Presidents —G A. Little 
field, Malden; L. L. Dame, Medford; E. U. Grover, Arlington ; 
Miss A. A. Robert, Somerviile; Miss M. J. Hanson, Newton. 
Executive Commi:tee—Warren Johnson, Newton ; Mr. Hili, Wake- 
field; Byron Groce, Watertown; Miss Jennie L Barrus, Read- 
ing; Miss Marietta Melvin, Lowell. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John T. Prince, Waltham. 

The treasurer’s report for the past year showed receipts amount- 
ing to $25; State appropriation and balance on hand, $345. 

The vote of Friday, in favor of a one-day session of the conven- 
tion, was rescinded, and the subject was referred to the board of 
officers, with full powers. 


Tue Essex County TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held its annual 
sessions at Peabody, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, April 20 and 
2t. As it is the oldest association of the kind in the United Scates, 
the teachers of that county begin to feel a natural pride in its ven- 
erableness, and gather at the annual meetings as to an old-time 
family banquet, to rejoice over their well-earned reputation, and to 
talk of the things which shall give them larger usefulness. 

The meeting this year was well attended, and a more intelligent 
body of teachers can not be found in the State, than that which 
listened to and discussed the papers of the se-sion. The meet- 
ings were held at the Peabody Institute: E. L. Sargent, president 
of the Association, in the chair, The opening prayer was uffered 
by the Rev. Mr. Hudson, . 

An essay on “ Better Reading” was read by Miss Anna M. 
Wilson, of Boston, arguing that the only reason why al! children 
were not good readers, was because proper training was lacking. 

Professor Bradbury, of Cambridge, explained the metric system, 
illustrating it, and arguing strongly in its favor. 

In the afternoon Col. T. W. Higginson and Mr. Moore, of Lynn, 
spoke on “ The Study of History,” and Mr. W. W. Spaulding on 
Oral Instruction.” 

Mr. Hoxie gave an interesting description of the geology and 
mining interests of Essex county, and an account of the Chipman 
mine at Newburyport. 

Prof. Brown followed with an admirable lecture on the elements 
of expression in speech. He has made a philosophic study of his 
art, and presents valuable truths, which all teachersshould under- 
stand. 

The following resolutions were passed at the close of the session : 


Resolved ; That, as members of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, we 
point with pride and satisfaction to the history of the Association, — the oldest 
of its kind in the country, and to the large numbers that attend its annual meet- 
ings, as evidence of the fact that the teachers of Essex County have not been 
wanting in professional devotion. 

Resolved: That, while conscious of defects in prevailing methods of instrue- 
tion, we must pronounce many of the criticisms made in these days as unkindly 
in spirit, and untrue in fact; but we shall ever welcome friendly visits to our 
schools, criticisms of our actual defects, and words of helpful suggestions. 

Resolved : That we recognize in this and kindred meetings, in the educational 
literature and libraries at our command, and iv the normal schools of the Com- 
monwealih, some of the agencies that have been most efficient in elevating and 
improving our profession; and we believe these agencies to be worthy of our 
constant regard. We consider it a necessary and wise policy in the State, to 
maintain its normal schools in a liberal manner, We decm it our duty and re- 
sponsibility, individually, so far as possible, to support Tua Journat, which en- 
deavors ably to represent our profession, and to secure to teaching its proper ap* 
preciatiun and due compensation. 

Resolved : That we shall hail the adoption of the Metric System as a measute 
of economy and practical value in education and in business, and we bid the 
Metric Bureau at Boston “‘ God-speed”’ in its work of instructing the people, 
and promoting legislation upon the subject. 


After the election of officers for 1877-8, the Association ad- 
journed, after a very profitable session. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.—At the recent election of the school committee 


*| fourteen members were re-elected for a term of three years, and 


eight more were elected to fill the vacancies which occurred. The 
committee have organized, and the sub-committees for the year 
have been appointed. Rev. H. W. Rugg has been re-elected 
president, and Miss Sarah H. Ballou, secretary. . . . At the 
closing exercises of Mt, Pleasant Academy the school acquitted 
itself with much credit. 

— Isaac F. Cady, Barrington, has been re-elected to the school- 
board. 

— Ata recent town meeting for the appropriation of money fot 
school purposes, Bristol retrenched. 

— Mrs. Haines, of Cumberland, has resigned. The other 
teachers, Mr. J. A. Keach and Miss Allyn, will probably be re- 
tained. 

— The spring term of the East Greenwich Academy opened 
with a much larger number of pupils than is usual. 

~~ Geo. N. B.iss has been elected a member of the school com- 
mittee of East Providence for three years. This town makes the 
same generous appropriation of $9 500, for the support of public 
schools as last year, and has, by vote, placed the entire charge of 
the schools with the school committee, 

— At the first annual meeting of the Free Library Association 
at Ashaway (Hopkinton) the librarian repurted 620 volumes, . . 
Rev. S. S. Griswold has been re-elected a member of the school 
committee, and superintendent. 

— At the last annual town meeting of Middletown, Joel Peck- 
ham was re-elected a member of the school committee for three 


years, and Katherine F. Gould was elected for the same length of 
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time. The appropriation for public schools is $1,800, same as last 
year. Daring the past year Butler’s History has been introduced 
in place of Quackenbos’, and Mitchell’s Geography in place of 
Cornell’s. 

— The free library and reading-room at Olneyville (Johnston) 
has become a fixed institution, and has received $50.00 from the 
State. An offer of $500 has already been made by a public-spirited 
citizen for a building. 

— Rev. A. M. Rice, of Little Compton, who has been elected a 
member of the school committee for three years, has also been 
elected superintendent; Jedediah Shaw is the chairman, and 
Isaac B. Cawen, M.D., clerk. 

— Charles E. Perry has been elected supetintendent of public 
schools of New Shoreham. 

— The Jamestown school committee remain the same as last 


year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


= Charles R. Henshaw has been appointed valedictorian for 
the coming commencement at Suffield Institute, and Frank D. 
Peaslee, of Haverhill, Mass., salutatorian. 

— The amount of public school money to be expended during 
the coming year, at Bristol, is $9,601.68. 

— In Bridgeport the number of children registered in the public 
schools is 3.460 against 3,053 last summer, a very favorable show- 
ing indeed. There are more pupils for the summer term this 
year than for the fall term last year, though the number reached 
3.800 at one time during the past winter. The total registration of 
children between the ages of 4 and 16 years in the city is about 
6,000, so it will be seen that but little more than half attend the 
public schools. 

— The State has 135,189 children of school age, 12,299 of whom 
do not attend; the average winter attendance at public schools is 
74.369. and summer 66,621, a result of the hard times to bring 
more into the schools; and the board of education complain of 
poor teachers, poor accommodatons, and poor supervisors. The 
school fund is $2,028,333. The Meriden Reform School has 267 
boys, 78 being committed within eight months. Since its opening, 
the school has received 2,534 boys, 1,531 of them for theft. The 
school must have a liberal appropriation, as important repairs are 
required, and last year's expenses are unpaid, through the fail- 
ure to pass an appropriation. The Middletown Industrial School 
has 109 girls, who have made over 100,000 pieces in the last eight 
months, and saved $1,788 by making paper boxes ; and the new 
Allyn Home has been finished, at a cost of $22,235. The School 
for Imbeciles has 74 pupils, 35 of them State beneficiaries ; the cost 
of the buildings is $60,000, the State giving $28,000, and the debt 
is $17,600. Dr. Knight wants the poor children sent at town ex- 
pense, and thinks it better that the school be wholly turned over 
to the State, and supported by it. 


NEW YORK. 

— The report of Superintendent Kiddle shows pretty clearly 
that compulsory education in this city is but a name. Only 743 
children have been brought into schools by its operation ; of these 
only 178 went into the public schools. This, out of a total of 1 57, 
423 children in actual attendance, is insignificant. But the report 
makes no real case against compulsory education, only against a 
system that does not compel. Either the plan should be aban- 
doned, or a special school for truants should be maintained, as is 
now proposed in London. 

— The University of the City of New York has graduated 57 
new physicians, 


ILLINOIS. 


— The total number of pupils in the Illinois public schools is 
687,446. There are over 22,000 teachers. The total expenditures 
for last year were $8.468,539 58. The balance on hand at the end 
of the year is $1,680,230.24. The average monthly wages paid to 
male teachers is 47.96 ; to female teachers, $33 30. 

— They have big titles West. Illinois has already two normal 
universities, besides an industrial university, and a bill before the 
legislature proposes a third normal university. As these al! are 
to teach elementary branches, very low scholarship will give one 
quite a university standing. The permanent investment for a 
normal university in Southern Illinois is near a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. In Central Illinois it is over a quarter of a million. 
The annual appropriation for these two is about $35,000. With 
as big a name; it is proposed to buy, build and equip property, 
and carry on the school for two years, for $50,000, in Northern 
Illinois. Have the present universities been fearfully extravagant, 
or is the new utterly inadequate? Cut down the title, brethren : 
call ita training-school. We have too many such universities, be- 
littling respectable district-school work. X. 


— There will be a Teachers’ Association at River Falls, Wis., 
Saturday, May s, in the Normal School-room. 


KENTUCKY. 

Covincton. — We have well-graded schools, and excellent 
school houses,—as good as any city in the State. We enroll 3,500 
Pupils, and have a corps-of 60 teachers. Our high school is on a 
substantial basis, having a four-years course of instruction in the 
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higher branches. From twenty to thirty receive degrees from it 
annually. 

Covington Teachers’ Association. — The regular monthly meeting 
was held at the High-School building, Friday afternoon, April 13. 
After the usual routine of busines had been transacted, Miss Belle 
Clark read an essay on Zoology, showing its great importance in 
many practical ways, chief among which is its power in a moral 
way, leading one from the creature to the Creator. 

Mr. Yates thought that Botany could be taught through object 
lessons, and it was dangerous to carry it further with the other 
studies in the lower grades. 

The superintendent stated that the tendency was to a reaction 
from the introduction of a little science of every kind in the ward 
schools; that New York, St. Louis, and other cities had dropped 
much of it from their course of study. Remarks were also made 
by Messrs. Van Dyke, Lord, and Best. 

Miss V. Macklin then held the attention of the Association by 
a well-written essay on Kindergarten-training, the gradual change 
of opinion in regard to the education of small children, until now 
they claim a large share of the thoughtful conside-ation of eminent 
educators. 

Prof. John Mickleborough, of Cincinnati, entertained the teach- 
ers with a very interesting lecture on Natural History. 

A motion was carried, that the Association request the school- 
board to give them the second Friday in June, when the Northern 
Kentucky Association will meet. 

G. A. Yates, A. Ellis, Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Perrin, and Miss 
Thrasher, were appointed a committee of arrangement to provide 
for the entertainment of teachers, from a distance, at the June 
meeting. B. D. B. 


VIRGINIA. 

— The course of study in the Richmond schools has been very 

wisely reduced from ten to nine years in the lower studies, with 
the intention of bringing it down to eight years, which is long 
enough for any city or town, and too long for the country. The 
schools are overflowing with pupils, and are conducted with undi- 
minished efficiency under Superintendent Peay and his fine corps 
of teachers. The half-day system for the lowest grade works ad- 
mirably. . 
— The Petersburg schools are in good condition, and are fa- 
vored with an excellent body of teachers, some of them unsurpassed, 
— The Pamunkey tribe of Indians have petitioned the Legisla- 
ture of that State for a free school, for which they shall not be 
taxed. 


NEBRASKA. 

— The catalogue of the normal school, Peru, for 1875-6, gives 
49 pupils in the higher course and 143 in the elementary, of whom 
106 are ladies and 86 gentlemen. The faculty has eight members. 
The elementary course is adapted to prepare teachers for common 
ungraded and lower grade schools.” The higher course requires 
three years, and “is intended to qualify teachers for high or union 
schools, or to fit them for duties of superintendent.” The exam- 
ination for admission is moderate. It is in Arithmetic to percent- 
age; in Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, or equivalent; in Swin- 
ton’s or Hadley’s Language Lessons, or equivalent; in Reading 
and Spelling. 


CALIFORNIA. 

— There are four or five kindergarten schools in San Francisco, 
but none connected with the free schools. . . . The average 
attendance in the San Francisco schools last year was 23,877. 
The estimate of expenditures for the coming year is $915,695. 
The cost per capita will be about $3700. This does not include 
text-books. 

— There are 87 teachers in the Oakland school department ; 
their salaries average nearly $8,000 per month. 

— The amount due Almeda county, from the State school fund, 
is $74,000, the largest sum in the State next to San Francisco. 

— C. B. Towle, known as one of the most successful and cul- 
tured educators in the State, and lately in the Santa Clara High 
School, occupies an equally prominent position in Vallejo. 

— Lompoc, a town not yet three years old, has just completed 
a school-house costing $7,000. : 

— The little city of Petaluma keeps a separate school for four 
colored pupils, which thus costs the city $125 a year, against $12 
for corresponding grades in the white schools. 


COLLEGES. 


YALe.—The scholarship of the present freshman class is of a 
low order. The first division stand is only 2.50 in a scale of four ; 
five members have been dropped, and nineteen warned for low 
standing. Far-seers begin to prophesy that it ig going to be the 
“ wickedest” class ever here. But every class that has ever en- 
tered has had occasion to rejoice in this appellation. . . . As 
usual, many false and exaggerated accounts of the late “rush” 
have been published. The truth of the matter is this: On Wash- 
ington’s birthday, according to a time-honored custom, the 
“ Sophs ” allowed the freshmen to carry canes, The latter took 
the additional liberty of sitting down upon the college fence, a 
thing which they are not yet allowed to do, Accordingly the 


“Sophs” attempted to remove them, and a good-natured tussle 


ensued, which ‘was broken up by the appearance of atutor. Va- 
rious punishments, according to the degree of the offence, have 
been inflicted upon the delinquents. . . . Professor Day is 
giving weekly Bible lessons, to which all members of the university 
are invited. The lessons are made very interesting and instruc- 
tive,and the attendance is large. Professor Day is one of the 
Revising Committee. 

WILLIAMS. — President Chadbourne writes us that Williams 
College was founded in 1755, was organized in 1793, has had five 
presidents, and that the price of board at College Hall is three 
dollars per week. 

New Work on DartTMouTH COLLEGE. — Mr, Baxter P. 
Smith, of the class of '54, will shortly publish a book with the fol- 
lowing title : “ The Origin of Dartmouth College, its Progress dur- 
ing a Century, and its various Relations to History.” This book 
will be of interest to all alumni, undergraduates, and friends of the 
college. It will contain from 450 to 500 pages, octavo, will be 
well gotten up, with ‘portraits, etc., and will be sold for $3.00 
per copy. 

A COLLEGE OF ALL NATIONS.—Robert College, Constantinople, 
had its commencement July 20, 1876. According to the published 
programme, there were public examinations on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, and prize declamations on Wednesday afternoon. 
On Thursday the exercises consisted of orations by fifteen mem- 
bers of the graduating class, followed by presentation of diplomas, 
award of prizes, and addresses from various friends of the institu- 
tion. We learn from a private letter, that there were then in at- 
tendance 140 students, distributed among 14 nationalities, as fol- 
lows: American 6, Armenian 46, Austrian 2, British 18, Bulgarian 
31, Dalmatian 1, French 3, German 2, Greek 21, Italian 2, Jewish 
3, Norwegian 2, Russian 1, Turkish 2. 

— Prof. E. T. Quimby stated at the reunion of the Dartmouth 
alumni, that not more than one-fourth of the present students of 
the college favor boating. This statement agrees with the position 
of Cornell students on the same subject. May we not hear from 
other colleges on this important question ? 

— Wabash College will commence a new building next sum- 
mer, which, when completed, will be used by the Chemical and 
Philosophical Departments. Crawfordville now claims to be the 
Athens of Indiana, with preachers polished and classic, physicians 
highly educated, merchants and their clerks graduates; many of the 
draymen and hackmen have diplomas, and at the last term of the 
circuit court several of the graduates were appointed to positions 
in the State prison by the urbane judge, who is also a graduate of 
Wabash College. 

— Acall will be issued by the trustees, faculty, alumni, and 
friends of Earlham College, for a grand reunion.at the college, 
near Richmond, on June 28, the day after commencement. 

— The Northwestern Christian University, at Irvington, has 
changed its name to Butler University, in honor of Ovid Butler, 
its principal benefactor. We presume the abbreviated name will 
prove an economic advantage to the college. 

— Williams College had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. 
Moody, April 21, to whom, with several of his friends, the college 
crews gave a row on the lake. . . . Madam Schiller gave a 
fine recital at the college, April 20. 

— Longfellow’s poem, published in the last number of Zhe Cou- 
rant, was composed in honor of Wellesley College, and delivered 
there by himself last September. 

— The Iowa State University is to have chairs of homeopathy 
established during the coming summer. 

H. Tamra, a Japanese student and graduate of Pacific Univer- 
sity, has joined the Oberlin Theological Seminary. 

— Fisk University is crowded with colored students. To re- 
lieve its crowded state, the “‘ David Livingstone Missionary Hall,” 
opposite to Jubilee Hall, has been built, at a cost of $50,000. Jubi- 
lee Hall accommodates 250 regular students. 

— Professor Carmichael, professor of Chemistry in Bowdoin 
College, in a lecture recently delivered before the students of the 
college, pronounced the curative properties of blue glass mythical. 

— Professor Bartlett will be inaugurated as president of Dart- 
mouth College early next month. 

— President Haven, of Syracuse University, is to represent the 
Methodists on the list of the season’s preachers to the students of 
Cornell. 

— John Knox, of Kentucky, left $80,000 for the instituting of 
an agricultural college, provided that $40,000 additional be raised. 
If the offer be not aecepted, the money goes to Yale and Hamil: 
ton colleges, 

— German universities have 1,400 American graduates. 

— Professor Atherton, of Rutgers College, has declined the 
presidencies of four universities. 

— Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. has recently received 
$10,000, the income of which is to be devoted to the support of 
free scholarships. A new college hall has been erected, at a cost 
of $80,000. 

— The University of North Carolina has had to2 students 
during the past year, in spite of the fact that it has not as yet, 
being: in its third session, any senior class. The university re- 
ceives any student that can read, write, and work the ordinary 
problems of arithmetic. 

. — Madison Universi endowmen d 
ty has now a total t of investe 

— The New-England Colleges have 120 Chinese students. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 

Title. Author. Publisher. i 
Ancient Society. 8vo, pp. 574, cloth. Lewis H. M Henry Holt & Co Price. 
Aloys: Leisure-Hour Series. 16mo, pp. 264, cloth, B. Auerbach. ; a : 
History of England. 4 vols., 12mo, H. Martineau. Porter & Coates 4 
House Decoration. 12mo. R. & A. Garrett ‘ 
Manual of Eng History for Schools. r2mo, pp. 305. Ed. M. Lancaster. A S$ Barnes& Co 1 
Willis’ Historical er: Great Events of Hist. 1:2mo. W. F. Collier, “ “ ; 
The Polytechnic Collection of Music. 8vo, pp. 208, cl. W J. Wetmore. “ “a . 
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‘A Critical History of Late Am. War. 8vo, Asa Mala. “ “ ; a 
Prince of Wales Tour in India. 8vo, pp. 552. Dr. W. F. Russell Lovell, Adam & Wesson 3 00 
Everybody Neighbors. 16mo, cloth. H. Habberton. G P Putnam’s Sons 1 00 
uestion of Rest for Women during Menstruation. M. P. Jacobi “ ““ 
nefasion of Blood & its Pract. Application. 8vo. T. G. Morgan, “ “ 30 
The Carlyle Anthology. 12mo, cloth. Edward Benett Henry Holt & Co  ~ 
New Developments of bra. Henderson Claxton, Remsen & H om 
Greek Reader. Rev. ed. oth, Goodwin, Ginn & Heath 2 00 
Hester Lennox. Cloth, Benning. Am Tract Soc _ pm 
The Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. 12mo, cloth. H. Spencer. D Appleton & Co 45 
History of Cambridge, Mas. 8vo, pp. 722 cloth. LR Page H O Houghton & Co 6 00 
Buell’s Maternal Management of Children in RW Parker John Wiley & Sons 1 00 
Health and Diseasc. HT Wik 
Household Recipes. 12mo, paper. H T Williams ame 50 
To all People: Sermons. 12mo, pp. soo. D L Moody E B Treat + oo 
Across Africa. 8vo, cloth, Comoran 
jutarch’s Lives. 8vo. ) m Langhome Porter tes 00 
Child s History of zamo, illus, = Dickens “ 
Days at Kome, 12m0, cloth. C Hare “ “ 90 
The Supernatu actor in Religious Revivals. T Townshend. Lee & Shepard 1 50 
The Great Coofii 16mo, cloth. Rev GC Lorimer “ “ oa 
The Bible and the Sunday-school. Pp. 171. Rev W F Crofts “ “ pon 
Dean Alford’s Commentaries. 4 vols. pp. 2000. Henry Alford “ “ ac 
Atias of Skin Diseases. Part II. Louis A Diehring 1B Lippincott 2 50 
Dict. of Christian Biography, &c. Vol. I. &vo, cloth. Wm Smith ittle, Brown & Co 5 50 
The Holy Land. Cloth. U D Ward 
Elements of Graphical Studies. 2 vo's. Du Bois John Wiley & Sons 5 00 
Structure of Iron and Steel. Cioth. eyrauch “ aa 
An Elementary Geometry. 12mo, pp. 260. W F Bradbury Thompson, Brown & Co 3 60 
The Homilist, Vol. 11. 8vo, pp. 360. David Thomas N Tibbals & Son 1 50 
Paul Massie. 12mo. Justin McCasthy Sheldon & Co os 
Record of the Year. 2 vols. G W Carlton & Co = 
Littie and Wise ; or, Sermons to Children. 16mo, pp. 357. Wm Wilberforce Carter & Bros 125 
Berda: dino Ochino, of Seina. 8vo, pp. 304. Karl Benrath 2 
Free Prisoners. A Story of California, 12mo, pp. 258. W Bruner Claxton, Remsen & H 1 50 
Demosthenes. 16mo, J Brodribb Lippincott & Co 
The Chemist's Man vO, pp. 625. Henry A Mott, Jr Van Nostrand ian 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. Part I. Todhunter Macmillan & Co 1 50 
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New Publications. 


llow to Srupy THE New TESTAMENT. Zhe 
Gospels: The Acts of The Aposties, By Henry 
Altord, D.D., “* Dean of Canterbury.” don : 
Alexander Strahan. For sale by Geo, Rout- 
ledge & Co., New York, 


In the introductory chapter of this valuable 
book, the question of how to use the Gospels is 
discussed in a masterly and highly suggestive 
manner, These inspired records of our Lord’s 
life and teachings, are shown to be of just such a 
character as to accomplish the most beneficent 
purposes for mankind. The language and illus- 
trations of the erudite “Dean” challenge the ad- 
miration of the thoughtful and scholarly. In the 
subsequent chapters on the Gospels, he seeks to 
search into them and appreciate them; not to 
argue and dispute out of them, upon questions that 
can never be settled to the satisfaction of the dis- 
putants on the Scriptures. The author seeks to 
unfold that knowledge of the Divine Teacher that 
will enable men to grow in all the graces of life 
and character, by following his teachings and per- 
fect example. 

In the same spirit he dwells upon the Acts of 
the Apostles. The many beautiful passages and 
thoughtful deductions that come to the reader, as 
he shows how the followers of the Saviour inter- 
preted His teaching and life, direct from him, will 
make this volume a favorite exposition of the New 
Testament. Every Christian reader's table should 
have this book upon it. 


BuTLER’s PicroRIAL HisTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, With maps and illustrations. By 
me A. Stewart, Principal of the Reading (Pa.), 

igh School. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 
This is one of the popular ‘New American 

Series,” furnished by this well-known publishing 

house. It is divided into distinct epochs or pe- 

riods. 1st, Early Discoveries and Settlements in 

North America. 2d, Formation of the English 

Colonies, 3d, The Revolutionary War. 4th, 

Development of the Nation. sth, The War with 

England, 6th, Extension of the National Terri- 

tory. 7th, War with Mexico, 8th, Agitation of 

the Slavery Question. gth, Civil War. oth, 

Effect of the War, and Passing Events. Under 

these natural heads, the author has given an in- 

structive and interesting history of the nation, 
from its discovery to the present time. We quote 
from the preface a most pertinent suggestion, for 
the benefit of both teachers and students of his 
tory: “ Read history as you would a newspaper, 
and for the same purpose : namely, to get the in 
formation it contains, Do not attempt simply to 


memorize the language of the writer, ignoring the 
Bsneral knowledge conveyed, Read thoughtfully 


and understandingly, and you will acquire a taste 
for this most pleasant of studies, while your ideas 
will clothe themselves spontaneously in easy, nat- 
ural, and expressive language.” The publishers 
present the book in attractive style. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and suggestive, serving to 
deepen the impressions of men and incidents of 
the history. We cordially commend this book to 
all American teachers, 


The Illustrated History of the Centennial Exhi 
bition, held in commemoration of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of American Independence ; 
with a full description of the great buildings and 
all the objects of interest exhibited inthem ; em- 
bracing also a concise history of the origin and 
success of the Exhibition, and biographies of the 
leading members of the Centennial Commission ; 
to which is added a complete history of the city 
of Philadelphia. By James D. McCabe, author 
of Centennial History of the United Slates, Path- 
ways of the Holy Land, etc. Embellished with 
nearly 400 engravings of buildings, exhibits, and 
scenes in the great Exhibition. Issued by sub- 
scription only, and not on sale in the book 
stores, Residents of any State desiring a copy 
should address the publishers, and an agent will 
call upon them. Published by ational Pudb- 
lishing Co., Philadelpma, Pa. ; Chicago, Lil. ; St. 
Louis, Mo, Price $5.00. 

This is emphatically the great book of the Great 
Exhibition for the masses of the people of the 
United States. Thousands who visited the Exhi- 
bition from all parts of the Union, as well as those 
from foreign lands, will find in this volume just 
what will interest them, and keep their minds fresh 
with the things of beauty and utility that com- 
manded their attention while in Philadelphia du- 
ring the last year. 

The arrangement of the text under appropriate 
topics, and the concise and clear description of all 
points and objects connected with the Exhibition, 
add greatly to the practical value of this carefully 
prepared account of the entire centennial, its ori- 
gin, history, and successful consummation, The 
sketches of those prominent in carrying on this 
work will be of interest, as they will be associated 
with this prominent event in the nation’s history. 
In coming time, these men and their labors for 
the country will continue to praise them, The 
engravings, numbering nearly 400, appropriately 
interspersed though the 918 pages of text, are ad- 
mirable, and prepared expressly for this great me- 
morial work, Persons reading, and carefully study- 
ing this book, even though they were deprived of 
the educational benefits of visiting the Exhibition, 
can hardly fail of obtaining a very complete idea 
of the vastness and valye of this first Centennial 
anniversary of the nation’s growth and productive 
resources, and also get a wide knowledge of the 
industries and artistic conditign of foreign Couns 
tries represented at the Exhibition of 18 


Tue KINGDOM oF MoTHER Goose; a New Fairy 
Play for Vestry and School Entertainments ; 
with appropriate and “ music for young 
voices, Also, original tations, music, mo- 
tion-songs, etc., for school exhibitions, By 
Mrs. G, N. Bordman, Melrose, Mass. 


This beautiful play, written by Mrs, Bordman, 


*|exhibits her talent and genius in a most remark- 


able degree. We have seen nothing of the kind 
so charming, and Mother Goose may well thank 
her stars that she has fallen into the hands of so 
faithful an author and stage-manager. The char- 
acters are weil selected, and made to say just the 
prettiest things, and to sing the most charming 
songs ; and we shall greatly wonder if the “ King- 
dom of Mother Goose” does not have as wide 
and popular a hearing as the songs on which that 
kingdom is founded. If you are looking for a 
charming play for your schools of a grammar or 
lower grade, don’t fail to get a copy of Mrs. 
Bordman's new book, You who love Mother 
Goose, see what her admiring biographer has 
done for her fame. 


How To TgeaAcH ACCORDING TO TEMPERAMENT 
AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT; or, Phrenology 
in the Schoolroom and the Family. By Nelson 
author of of Pursuits, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 331. Price $1. New York: S. 
R. Wells & 


The plan and purpose of this work is to aid 
parents and teachers to understand the natural 
talents, dispositions, and temperaments of those 
under their guidance. To be able to comprehend 
the individual peculiarities of children, is a power 
that gives the parent or teacher great advantage 
in the successful control and development of them. 
The author, as the results of a long course of ob- 
servation and study, has entered fully into the 
consideration of the mental organism of children, 
and shows how those of different temperaments 
should be trained by differing methods. This 
opens a somewhat new field to the consideration 
of the teacher, and the thoroughness and candor 
of the author in discussing it, will prove of great 
advantage to those who aim to secure the best re- 
sults in their work, The text is attractive in 
style, and the illustrations, drawn from an experi 
ence of thirty years in the study of the principles 
of mental development, culture, and training, make 
the work a valuable contribution to the educational 
literature of the times. It should find its way 
into the library of every parent aud teacher. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., have in prepara- 
tion a book upon Ancient Society, by Lewis H. 
Morgan, of Rochester, whose researches into an- 
cient marriages have given his name high author- 
ity abroad, and caused him to be better known to 
European scholars than he is at home. Bat the 
act that he has published little besides papers which 
are hid away in the transactions of learned societies, 
is sufficient explanation of his limited reputation 
among general readers here. «The appearance 
of this work, however, will probably change al) 
that, and it promises to take rank with the works 
of Tylor and Lubbock, as a contribution to the 
knowledge of early man. 

They have also nearly ready, /dols and Ideals, 
with an essay on Christianity by Moncure D. 


Conway ; and in the “Leisure Hour Series,” 
Aloys, being the third of Auerbach’s new Village 


disseminate a knowledge of goed books, to pro- 
mote a love of useful reading, and to extend and 
deepen the influence of all wholesome literature. 
The circulation of the paper has steadily in- 
creased from the beginning, and is very evenly 
distributed over the entire country, representin 
in a marked degree the intellectual and cultivate 
classes inthe community. The price is §1. 50 a 
year. Its new editorial and business manage. 
ment makes it worthy of an increased patronage. 
— The American Bookseller, which has always 
been of service to book buyers, has enlarged its 
sphere of usefulness by incorporatine with itself 
The Index, a journal started a short time ago for 
the purpose of furnishing a monthly index to the 
Periodical literature of this country and Great 
Britain, The issue of the Bookseller for April 1 
contains its first list of titles to papers in the 
latest English and American periodicals, This 
list fills ten and a half closely printed pages, the 
titles being alphabetically arranged under their 
proper heads, Every library in the country 


should have a dozen copies on its tables for the 
use of its patrons, 


Publisher's Notes. 


Messrs, THOMPSON & Brown are to publish 
on the first of May a new edition of Cushing’s 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice, revised by 
Hon. Edward L. Cushing, of New Hampshire. 
This is probably the best manual of the laws gov- 


erning deliberative bodies ever issued. It is im- 
portant that educators should be ted in all 
matters of this kind, and this is the k to guide 
them in theory and practice. 


MEssrs. OLIVER Ditson & Co., by their abun- 
dant prosperity, show the benefits of judicious ad- 
vertising. Their catalogue now describes over 
two thousand different music books, and many 
thousand pieces of sheet music. It will require 
500,000 pages of music to be printed per month to 
meet the demand, They are about to double the 
size of their Boston store, which is the original 
one, and their present headquarters of publication 
and advertising ; but their music may conveniently 
be examined at their sub stores of Chas. H. Dit- 
son & Co., 843 Broadway, New York, (former! 
Peters’ store); of J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadel- 
phia; of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, and of Dob- 
meyer and Newhall, Cincinnati; aud also at any 
other of the principal music stores in the country. 


The Universal School Record 
AND BUCK’S 


ERASABLE RECITATION CARD. 


These Cards may be used equally well with form of 
School Record. For full description of both of the above, 
including names of firms, East, West, and South, having the 


same for sale, send your ress circular, /ree. 
For 12 specimen pages of the Record, sample copy of 
Recitation Card, and two hundred and fifty 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION, © 


new and suitable for common-school pupils, send 25 cents, 
or eight 3-cent stamps. Address WM. E. BUC 
112 Ash Street School, Manchester, N. H. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


J. TODHUNTER, 
Natural Philosophy 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


examples. Part I.: Tus Propertizs or 


With numerous 
Stories ; and new impressions of Richter’s (Jean } Seta AND Fup Bopigs. 16mo, 398 pp. $1.50. 


Paul) Hesperus, in 2 vols., and Titan, 2 vols. 

—We have received the current numbers of the 
Medical Record and New Remedies, The Record 
is one of the best journals devoted to the interests 
of the medical profession, which is published. 
The ablest professional men in the land contrib- 
ute weekly original articles, and in many instances, 
some of the best clinical lectures delivered in 
New York are published verbatim. The Mew 
Remedies is devoted to the interest of materia 
medica, pharmacy, and therapeutics, and is in all 
respects a valuable periodical for all interested 
in this department. These periodicals are pub- 
lished by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great Jones 
street, New York. 

— The Literary World is a monthly journal of 
twenty pages, published the first day of every 
month, and occupied exclusively with critical re- 
views of new publications ; choice extracts from 
such as are of special interest ; discussions, origi- 


nal and selected, of literary topics; and informa- 
tion of various sorts about authors and their 


Extract from a Letter from JOHN W. LANGLEY, Esq., 
Prof. of Natural Philosophy in Univ. of Michigan. 

“T think this little book is thoroughly adapted for use in 

Grammar Schools and others of a similar grade, and it will 

undoubtedly tend to hasten the day when erry science 

shall be as universally taught as are now the three R’s.”’ 


From CHARLES R. CROSS, Professor of Physics, 
Massachusetts Institute echnology. 

“It would furnish a good basis of sound knowledge for 

some to build upon, instead of being obliged to cause our stu- 

dents to unlearn much which they suppose to be facts. 

*,* A complete Cun or Educational Publications, or 


Mx. Topnunter’s Works, sent 10 


MACMILLAN & CO, 
a7f 22 Bend Street, NEW YORK. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Sueet Music for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


of Tables and Miscellany. Also 
Arithmetic Card Review Cards, by M. H. Fsxon, 
or sale by Brewur & ‘Ti.astow, 47 Franklin St. Used in 


work ; having for its specific and gqnstant aim to 


Boston and New England generally. 106 eow tf 
2 FER DAY at home, Sa worth $5 
to free, Stinsow & Co., P Maine, 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
*,* A liberal discount allowed for introdyction. Corres- it 
pondence invited. Address 
| 
_ 


Better Times. 


HOW TO MAKE BUSINESS. 


“Jam more than satisfied with the results 
of my advertising in the NEW-ENGLAND and 
NATIONAL Fournals of Education. Iam con 
stantly in receipt of letters from all parts of the 
United States, asking for Samples and Price 
Lists, — all stating that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
I AM SATISFIED THAT THE JOURNAL is the best 
Advertising Medium in the country, as we// 
as the best Educational Paper in the world.” 

V. G. CURTIS, 
Supt. of Schools, Corry, Penn. 


CASSELL’S 
Technical Manuals. 


Generally adapted for Teachers in Publi 
and Private Schools, for Students in 
Training Colleges and Scence 
Classes, and for use in Na- 
tional and Elementary 
Schools. 


DAVIDSON’S LINEAR DRAWING ANT 
PRACTICAL GEuUMETRY. By Exits R. Daviw- 
s -y, Lecturer on Engineering and Architectural Drawin, 
in the City of London Middle lass Schools. With absut 

e diagrams of workin, 

128 pages extra icap. 


150 'l ustrations. and six «hol 
drawings. ourteenth 
8vo. Cloth limp, $1.00, 


ORTH'GRAPHIC AND ISOMETRICAL PRO 
JEC TiN treats of the Projection of Plans, t levation., 
and Sections of Solids, and the evelopment of Surfaces, 
ete. Withabout Forty wh le-page Diazrams. Tenth thou- 
sand. 128 pagesextraficap. 8vo. Cloth limp, $:.00. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, the Elements of, anc 
Architectural Drawing; with 130 i 128 pages, 
extraicap. limp, $1.00. 


DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOIN- 
Ex«S. Contaming a description of the Construction o 
each subject. and the methed of Drawing it; with Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Freehand and Object-Drawing. 25; 
illustrations and Drawing Copies. Extra fcap. 8vo 
Cloth, $1.75. 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Containing Per- 
spective Proj-ctien of sample Points, Lines, Planes, an« 
Rectangular -onds; Poly.ons, Prisms, Pyramids. Circles, 
and Arches etc. Wich thirty-six double-pag: 

ustrations. Extrafiap 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


DRAWISG FOR MACHINISTS AND ENGIN- 
EE€RS. Comp:i-ing a comp’cte course of Drawin. 
dapted to the requir of Millwri_hts and Engineers: 
aisoa course of P:actical Lustruction in the Coloring of 
wings, i 4e full page and 6 e 

places. Cloth, $2.00. 
DRAWING FOR STO*.E MASONS. With Ele- 
Lessens in Freehand and Object-Drawi and 4 
( History of Masoury. Containing 6 doube and 
2 

1.50. 

MODEL DRAWING. Containing the Elementary 


Principles of Drawing trum Sobd Forms, the method ot 
Shading, aud Patierns for making Drawing-Ubjects in 
Card-board. single and 6 doubie-page plates 


memary, 
‘Concise 


ith 20 
$1.50. 


GOTHIC STONEWORK. the History and 
Principles of Church Architecture, and illustrations of the 
Characteristic Features ‘of each Period, the Arrangememi 
of Ecciesiast:cai Edifices, etc. With 7 double and 18 sin- 
gle-page plates. Cloth, $:.50. 


DRAWING FOR BRICKLAYERS. With the 
Elements of Freehand, Object. and Plan Drawing. Con- 
taining two double and 32 single of illustrations, 
adapted for Architectural Drawing. yet $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR CABINET-MAKERS. With 
Jessons in Ur and Obvject-Drawing ; Elementary 
Instruction in Water-Colored Drawing, containing 29 
plates. Cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR METAL-PLATE WORKERS. 
Containing Practica: Geometry and Projection, specially 
adapted to this branch of industry; the Penetration ot 
Solids and the Development of Surfaces; Elementary 
Lessons in Freehand and Ubject-Drawing, etc. With 6 
double aud 26 single pages of illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


COLOR. By A. H. Cnvacn, M.A., of Lincoln College. 
Oxford, Professor of Ch ry in the Royal Agricultural 
College of >cience, Cirencester. With6 Colored Piates 
and numerous Diagrams. Cloth, $1.25. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. Rosert Stawatt Batt, 
M.A., i L.D., Professor of Applied Mathematics and Me- 
chanics in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. Illus- 
trated by numerou» Dia, rams, and 140 Questions for Ex- 
amination. Cloth, $1.00. 


SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING, 
grins Praciicai Lessons on Drawing. By Cuas. Ryan, 
ead Master, Lemington Schovi of Art. Fifth thousand. 
120 pages icap. 8vo. Cloth limp, $1.00. 
Mailed Postpaid on receipt of Price. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


ONT FAIL TO SEND for a BIND 
D THE JOURNAL. 61.25; 61.50 


KINGDOM 


or 
MOTHER GOOSE. 
—o— 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schools, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. must 
be post-paid to my address. 

GN. BORDMAN, 

Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity. Durability, 
and Evenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Varieties suitable to every style of writing: 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Somple 
Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & O0,, 

115m 138 & 140 Grand St., New York. . 


ESTE RB ROOK: co 


@ FALCON PEN 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

. 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 

HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


UID Ne WAX, 
The ” SEALINS LAGE, &c. 
Best Known. 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Only machine 
Invention, and in the 
with 
Antomatic 
Marvelous 
tite 
Results. Indicator, 


Trade Mark in base of every machine. 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
Cor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


OR absolute! 
the use of De. mi. pilep- 
tic Remedies. PACKAGE SENT 
ddress, ROSS BROTHERS, 
Street, Ricumoxp, inp. 


N -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
w Bost 


16 Ha st: 


Monochrome Pictures. . 
made to order; the fancy s er, half t e 
local pictures. "Address ARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 

1. 109 


an 
p Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
ANE anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
the market. arrarted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
post paid for 20 cents. Send for Price List JOHN D. 
EMACK, Manftr., 114 William St., Mew York. 107 tf 


E. & RITCHIE & SONS, 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 
ter the practical illustrati i have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTI N iN PRICES. 
contains letters in testimonial received 
istinguished Professors of Physics 

trom all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 


the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
eed 


IMPROVED INDUCTION 


REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
sent on a i 
e, igned particularly to meet requirements 
wy includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set ,— for, and 

adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, |llustrated, sent on application—pnce 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been inted 
inc of and Kaenic of 


{When writing, please mention this journal. } 79 
AT THE 


United States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & C0. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


Volume of Tone, 


Our ig Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
of over Forty Competitors, that received Special 

ention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi. 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


oria: a 
CHALK, WEHIL, &c. “ n 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 


Si Prices reduced to suit the times. Old Pianos taken 
in exchange, and Pianos cold on Iustalanéate and sented. 


S™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 484 Washington Street, 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 


P. H. RODEN, 


(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 


TAILOR, 
$52 Washington St., Boston, 


{s offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 


Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 113m 
KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 


567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work a Specialty, 


Estimates given on application, 
96 2 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STEREOSCOPES, . 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
done promptly and at reasonable rates. 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 
97 tf 34 Bromfield Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Fluid, &o, 
105 cowz 111 & 113 Water St, BOSTON. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck,) 


KIMBALL. 


40f uoisog 
us 2705 


AASD. 


73 Fulton Street, Bcston. 


POTTERY. 


Probably #he most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
* Potter's wheel,”’ on which Earthen Ware 1s constructed, 
was in usé far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art Cont oisseurs. 
Che scarcity of the orivinals has led to the premcice of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Aunphorw, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, f .und in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 

We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain tor Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
give free instructions in the art. Art >chools and Drawing 
Classes supplied. Vases copied and ornamented to order. 

aterials furnished. 
J. 8. LOCKE CO., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Baverty Pottery 106 (3) 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithvut shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regu'ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent on in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U, S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 

It will detect and indicate correctly an 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad. 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators, Farmers can 

lan their work according to its predictions. 

t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate rmometer at- 
i tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
combination We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H, W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 

We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 

Syracuse, N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen  noedinlig It 
gives good and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baker. 
Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
as one that costs fifty 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. B, Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 
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RENS for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
28 JOWN ST, 
FOR 
pp Excellence of Workmanship. 
| 
SUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bastablished in 1837. 


Publishers. - 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
rcises on Latin Prose Composition, By E. A. Abbott. 
Prited Dr. by E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 
Pennell'’s History of Rome, 7s cts. 
Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


AND 


Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


| R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


mt 23 Franklin Street. 22 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 97 Bond St., 
To be issued April 16: NEW YORK. 
WOMEN’S SECRETS: or, How to be Beautiful. By 
Louise Capsadell Ninth edition, enlarged. Cloth ex., 
ink, gold, and Photograph, 12mo, JSe.; Paper, 25c. 
REV. GREEN WILLINGWOOD ; or, Life Am 
the Clergy. By Rev. Robert Fisher. 12mo, 266 pp., ful! 
gilt, beveled edges, 1.25. (April arst ) 
Jn Press—First Announcements); 
IS GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson (of Boston). 12mo, cloth ex , ink and gold, 436 pp. 


H. BONER & CO., Azts.. 
1102 Chestnut 8t., PHJLADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER, 


By Dr, L. MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who have used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—also to the jon as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Se , Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


“yANDERGARTEN J\ATERIAL 


|ILTON BRADLEY & Co. 


The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 
Four parts, paper, $0.60 

one vol., c'oth and gilt............ 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,—ifor the use of 
Colieges and Academies. By J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. $2 00. 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Fianpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, @1.75. 

_ “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

Fe of the theory and practical character of the Federal 

ution. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPPELPINGER, 
ubhshe 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
~ Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
will mail to Teachers, upon receipt of the prices named : 
Lovell's United States Speaker. 
ercises in Elocution for Colleges and Schools. 
By J. E. Lovett. OS, 12MO. 
Lovell’s New School Dix ogues. 
1th we 
Northend's Little Speaker. 
Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues for Primary Classes. 
By Cuns, NorTuHenp. ° 
Northend s American Speaker. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
Secretary, 


ker. 
i Soliloquies and 
Dialogues, for Schools and "Colleges. 
ACHO. §52 pages, large 175 


EP: DUTTON & Co., 


713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Have just ready, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
For the Use of Child: 
12m0, 364 pp., with 26 Illus., $1. 
F E™ This book’ supplies a long-felt want in’ Schools; and 
secimen copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER'S BOOK-KEEPING, 


ENRY HOYT, 
Noe. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
‘eachers es, i 
prices from #1.50 to S15.00. pon 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
Select: ty Mev. 7. Pe and 
otes, ev. F. N. Petrov 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. a = 


Full list mailed on application. 112 2 


BROOKS & CO., 


Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 

The Farm-Yard Club of Jot 
Student-Life at Harvard, 
The Story of Our Country, 
In the Sky-Garden, . ° 

A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 
The Harvard Book-Rack, . . 41.00 

For every Teacher’s table. 
The Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 106 


D LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 

For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 

tt D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 

Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
By H. A. Page, author of Golden Lives,” etc. vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
inning Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 

ulioch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, Se: An- 
English edition. ised. 


drews. From the 
1 vol. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Wise books of incentive a judiciously written, 


Rev 


IDDLETON’S 


Editions of Standard Works. 

t edition 3; 10 crown 8vo, 17. 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. ... 5 e 


onstitutional History England. 3 vols. as 
May's Constitut'l “ 2 vols. 50 


(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 
For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., Naw Yor«. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place. NEW YORK, 
Have recently published : 


Strength of Structares of Iron and Stel 
$2.00 


J. 


Text-Book ff Structural Botany, 


Tex Book of Minera. 500 


. D. & E. S. DANA 
5.00 


Graphical edition revised. 


ad 


Elements of Geometry, 
G. W. coe cose 
of Anata! Meta, 


Pror OLSON WOOD. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 117 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
* 27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot awp Text-Booxs 


Geold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot's Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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NSSeow & PHILLIPS, New York, 
1 


PUBLISH 
utiines of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, 
D.D. Four Maps. Fiexible cloth. 
Outlines of Christian Evidences, By Joseph 
Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible cloth. +25 
Outlines of Church History, By J. F. Hurst, 
D.D. Illus. with Maps. Flexible cloth. 1amo, ... 
Outlines on Teaching. By Joseph Alden, D.D., 
LL.D., Flexible cloth. r12amo. 40 


a Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Paper. good quality, $1 per ream. 
‘wes az 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Plea for Art in the House. By W. J. Loftie. $1.00 
House Decoration. By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. 1.00 


Martineau’s History of Eng. 4 vols. 12mo, 4-00 
Dickens’ Complete Works. 14 vols., cloth. 14.00 
Hutton’s Essays. ° 1.50 
Thompson’s Social Sci. and Nat. Economy. 1.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
° 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and College Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cyclopedia of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, lllustrations, sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars 


50 Cloth 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, E 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Clot 


Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. U1. cloth. 1.75 
we’ and its Kindred Diseases, By Dr. 

. W. Hall (author * How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 

Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 

Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... 4.00 


"THE MONTHLY READER. 
‘To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 


for reading, supplementary to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded style, and 
containing 16 han e, well-filled es, is offered to the 
Primary Schools Of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample for a sc stamp. 
Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A Work for all Teachers and Students. 


160TH THOUSAND. 


The Best Reading. 


A CLASSIFIED AND PRICED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FUR EASY REFERENCE. 


EDITED BY FRED. B. PERKINS. 


Fourth Revised Edition, enlarged and entirely rewritten. 
Continued to August, 1876, with the addition of 
select lists of the best French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian Literature. 

Octavo; Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.25. 

“We know of no manual that can take its place as a 
guide to the selection of a library.”"—. Y. Independent. 
“ We can not praise this work too highly. It has received, 
as it deserves, the highest commendation,’’— Bost, Traveller. 
“A most desirable acquisition for the scholar, general 
reader, and book-buyer..... No family should be without it.” 
ton G obe. 


HE BEST BOOKS. 


Particular attention given to supplying Libr aries, 
+. . as tu best Editions, latest Authorisies, &c., 
Inq ulrlies cheerfully answered. Enclose stamp to pay 


rewrt posage Willard Small, Bookseller, 


103 tf 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
+ 
= 
gs, 
9 
Sl 
Q 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 


U — PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Imes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Gildersleeve’s n 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 


DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 
1 Blowpipe Analysis... 5.00 
Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 
Pynchon's Chemical 
Prescott’s Organic Analyris 


Primary Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Gommon School . The five to Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analyrie. 
“oting-house .. 3.00 | for examination for $3.50. McCulloch's Mechanical Theory o eat, 
Special terms for introdveticn. 114 22 Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


“Invaluable alike for readers, buyers, and sellers of 
books.” —Fort Wayne Gazette. 

A periodical continuation of the above work will be issued 
in April, July October, and January of each year, under the 
title of Zhe Library Companion, and will be supplied pre- 
paid by mail to subscribers paying fifty cents per year. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


117 a 182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


How to Teach, 


According to Temperament and Mental Development ; 
Or, Phrenology in the Schoolroom and the Family. Jllus- 
trated. By Sizer. $1.50. 


One of the greatest difficulties which Parents and Teach- 
ers have in the training of Children, is in not understanding 
their Temperament and Disposition. This work will aid in 
this direction more than has ever been done in any other 
way. It points out clearly the constitutional differences, and 
how to make the most of each, and should be in the hands ot 
every teacher. 

For sale by Booksellers, or by mail, postpaid, by 

Ss. BR. WELI.S & ce., Publishe:s, 
737 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Kindergarten Groods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


aga 


i ist F ST, LOUIs oO. 
Price List OUIs, m 


Teachers and Students 


Are requested to examine the volumes of . 


PUTNAM’S 


Elementary and Advanced 
Science Series. 


In the Elementary Series are now ready the following 

works, printed uniformly in 16mo, fully illustrated, cloth ex- 

tra, price (excepting those starred) 75 cents per volume. 

No. 

1. Practical Plane and Solid Gcometry. By 
H. Angel. , 

2. Machine Construction and Drawing. By E. 
Jenkins. 2 vols. in one, including Plates. 

3-4. Building Construction; Stons, Brick, 
State Worx. By R.S. Burn. 2 vols. Vol. I., 
Text. Vol. II., Plates. 

3.6. Building Construction; Timser anp Iron 
Worx. By R. S. Burn. 2 vols, Vol. 1, Text. 
Vol. Plates. 

*4. Naval Architecture; anp Lay- 
inc Orr. By S. J. P. Thearle. 2 vols. Vol. I., 
Text, 75 cents. Vol. II., Plates. $1.00. 

s- Pure Mathematics. By Lewis Sergeant. 

6. Theoretical Mechanics. By Wm. Rossiter. 

7. Applied Mechanics, By Wm. Rossiter. 

8 Acoustics; Licht anp Heat. By William Lees. 

9 Magnetism and Electricity. By John Angell. 

o. Inorgan c Chemistry. By Dr."Wm., B. Kemshead, 
An entirel isf . A. Gi 
bons, actory text-book.’”’—{E. A. Gib- 


it, Organic Chemistry. By W. Marshall Watts. 
12. Geology. By W. S. Davis. 


“Its principles are clearly defined. its facts are con- 
cisely and effectively presented, and the whole style 
is charming.”’—(Prof. H. G Swallow. 


13» Mineralogy. By J. H. Collins. 


“Convenient in plan, and well illustrated.’’—(Col- 
lege Courant. 


50/14. Animal Physiology. By John Angell. 


“A book.” ~ Prof. E. Hitchcock, Am- 
herst 

15. Zoology. By M. Harbison. 
**A book I can recommend with confidence.” — 
(M. M, Sinclair. 

16. Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. By J, 
H. Balfour. 

17. Systematic and Economic Botany. By J. H, 
Balfour. 
“Clear, simple, and most attractive in form.’ 
(Worcester Spy. 

20. Navigation. By Henry Evers. 

21. Nautical Astronomy. By Henry Evers. 

22.4. Steam and the Steam Engine— Land and 
Marine. By Henry Evers. 

22.6. Steam and the Steam Engine— Locomotive, 
By Henry Evers. 

23. Physical Geography. By John Macturk. 
“A perfect gem of a text-book.” — (Prof. C. M, 


Allen, 
24. Practical Chemistry. By John Heward. 
25. Astronomy. By J. J. Plummer. 


26. Quantitative Analysis. By J. Bellstein. 


“What our students need.’”’—(Prof. Ruggles of 
Dartmouth. 


27. Blology—Principles of. By J. C. Macginley. 

28.4. Coal Mining. By J. H. Collins. 

28.4. Metal Mining. By J. H. Collins. 

*29. Dynamics, or Theoretical Mechanics. By J, 
H. Bottomley. $1.00. 


Among those issued of the ADVANCED SCIENCE 
SERIES, at $1.50 per volume (excepting those starred), are 
the following : 


N 
ra Building Construction. By R. Scott Burn, C.E, 
2 Vols. Vol. I., Text. Vol. II., Plates. 
Naval Architecture; Suir Buitome anp Lay- 
inc Orr. ByS. J. P. Thearle. 2 vols. Vol. I., 
Text, $1.50. Vol. II , Plates, $2.50. 
5. Pure Mathematics. By Edward Atkins. 2 vols. 
8 Acoustics, Light, and Heat. By Wm. Lees. 
“ Possessing great merit for the clearness with 
which it treats its subject.” —(Supt. J. M. Smith. 
9. Magnetism and Electricity. By F. Guthrie. 
10. Inorganic Chemistry. By J. E. Thorpe. 
“A text-book that I can heartily recommend.” — 
(Prof. Schaeffer of Cornell. 
14. Animal Physiology. By J. Cleland. 
19. Metallurgy. By W. H. Greenwood. 2 vols. 
20. Navigation. By Henry Evers. 
22. Steam and Steam Engine —Land, Marine, 
and Locomotive. By Henry Evers. 
23. Physical Geography. By John Young. 
* I do not see how this work could be impioved.”* — 
(President Magoun, Iowa College. 
Any of above sent at half price, for examination, to teacl> 
ers. Liberal terms for introduction. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


17a 183 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


TF YOU INTEND TO BUILD. 


Send siamp for our new Lliustrated Catalogue Buvks on 
Architecture and Drawing, Drawing Materials, &c. A. ¥. 
BICKNELL & CU, ishers, 27 Warren Su, N. Y 


REVIECD SPELING & ALFABET. Sent free 


on reseet 
ov stamp. Adres, SPELING RE#tORM ASCESIASHUN 
ROOMZ, 33 Park Row, N. Y. n6éd 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
il 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publish a cemplete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works : 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi's Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans's New Chemistry, Morse’s Zoology. 
Science, History. and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell s Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Haw ey Staset, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Compsising over Volumen 


The National Teachers’ Librarv. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 perannum Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William street, NEW YORE. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Poblish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison's Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt.,  T. T. BAILEY, Agt, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES racervep THE Mapai 
or at THE ExrosiTion or 1873. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 


W. H. WHITNEY, Brattle-St., BOSTON, 
142 Grand-St, 


S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER'S Exercises in English Composition, 
and other #ew and popular Text-Books. 


For circulars and information, call or address the 
Publishers, 36 Bromfield 8 


» Boston, 


or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric, 
Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c, &c 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Essentials | of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 
Goodwin's Anabasia (April 1oth). 
by by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (May). 

tz's Globe. “Our Grograp hies. 
Hudsons Pamphiets of Shakeap., &e 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Com 


Address for New-England States : 
G. &. WHITTEMORE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Goodwin's Grk Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers 76). 
Masoun’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


Harvey's Graded School Readers and Primary Speller, 


HARVEY'S READERS! are emphatically endorsed by all Teachers using them 
as the best for attracting the keenest interest of pupils: for cultivating a refined 
literary taste: and for producing really good results in reading. 


“Harvey's Readers show the progress of 
the teaching art.” 

Harvey’s Readers are fresh and original, 
both in conception and execution. No other 
school-books have met with such a unanimous and 
hearty endorsement of the teaching profession. 

Harvey's Readers aid the Teacher by an 
abuadance of practical suggestions. 

Harvey's Readers form a cheap, compact, 
and skillfully-graded series, 

The selections of Harvey's Readers will con- 
duce to the formation of a high standard of liter. 
ary taste ; they are pure in sentiment and elevating 
im moral tone. 

Harvey's Readers are taking the lead in the 
present advancing stage of educational work. 

There is no good reading without good articu- 
cient in securing this end. 

Harvey's Readers cannot be excelled in all 
that makes a school-book efficient and attractive. 


True pictures should be ranked among the 
highest instruments of modern education. The 
illustrations in Harvey's Readers are real works 
of art both in design and execution. 


“With Harvey’s Readers pupils can learn 
twice as easily and twice as much as by the old 
system.” 

Harvey's Readers embody what is now gener- 
ally admitted to be the most efficient means of se- 
curing correct pronunciation,—the use of a simple. 
consistent, and familar system of diacritical marks. 


The selections in Harvey's Readers are the 
purest, and for children the most interesting, that 
our literature affords, 


Mechanical Reading is impossible to the pupil 


who has been taught upon the plan of Harvey’s 
Readers. 


The grading of Harvey’s Readers is perfect. 
Not only the different books, but the lessons of 
each book, are carefully graded. Each lesson is 
adapted to its asia place. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 


No. 3 School Sf., Boston. 


Publishers. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NE 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Lan Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3 School | Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 


The aggrega lation of the places in which Prof. 
svstem uage is now in successful 
use, is MORE THAN Six MILLIONS. . 

In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and t 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State, These books have thas 


EW YORK. 


achieved a success un in the history of text-books. 
for New E 
104 22 41 Pra lin £. BOSTO 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol. f. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed, with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 


Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $140. — 
volume a id, philosophical narrative. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publish NEW YORK, 
Bart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 750. te 814. 
The Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 Ys ready), 
Puatnam’s World's Progress, $3. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetios, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages. mailed ov application. 
PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura) 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Klement+ of Ph Manipulation. 
A Satchr!] Guide to Europe. 
Standard Kd. tion- of Dickens. Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay. Bacon, aud Carlyle. 
Knieht’s American Mechanics! Dictionary. 
Smith s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue 117 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; ; 


&c 
For New-England States address 
GEO. H. DAMON, 
66 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and |} 


Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dotsear, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.s0. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
EW ‘YORK, 


Publish Books : 


Olney's Arithmetics, 

(A full Common Schvol course in tv o books ) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson s Spellers 
Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw's English 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven's and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel's French Course, &c, 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 


31422 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Viz : 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copies, 81 00. 


Address 
G'LMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


117. 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


Any one, teacher, lecturer, or who ip 

happy possessor of a Porte Lumiere, M agic Lantern, 

other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service ‘fe 

illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 

for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

portion of the wor’ 

of Education. 


rn 


56 22 41-45 Franklin St, BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for ee 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan. & Co.'s Etneational Catalogne 


Sent free by mail 
PUACMILLAN & CO. 
104 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
Payson, D. & S.’s Tracing and 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Books, 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Haneon’s Latin Course. 
Kolte Gilets Cnmnbridge Course of Physica 
Wilson’s Punctnation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on applicaiion, solicited, 
POTTER, & CO, 


Gen'l New-England 
A. 8. MANSON, ga St, Boston 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 


MERRILL & CO. 
Just Published, 


«|THE SONC-SHEAF, 


A Collection of Vocal Music, 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Parts. 
And containing also, 


A Complete Elementary Course 
For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle, 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We chall publish on May 1 a New Ecition of 


CUSHING'S 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Revised by Hon. Epwarp L. Cusninc of New Hampshire. 
Printed from new electrotype plates and improved in style of 
manufacture. 

“The most authoritative expounder of Amer- 
ican parliamentary law.”—Charles Sumner. 

“ Cusnma’s Manvav” is the authoritative guide in Par- 
liamentary rules out practice all over the Union: ix its new 
and a Srerery form it is still more confidently commended to 


by a receipt of price, when 
dof fhe seller. 117b 


WARE & CO., 
Buccessors to BREWER & TILESTOS, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


klin Hillard’s Readers 
|} Walton’s Ariths. ; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebe.; 
Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 
Weber's Outlines of Universal Hi ; 
Seav Goodrich’s History of the U. 5.; 

« Concise fii of the U. 8.; 


Edwards’ Outlines of Eng Hietory- 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL 
CO | | 
| 
Hagar’s Mathematical series; 
r 
— ether except | 
sioner of Education tor 1873, page CXLVIL. | 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. | 
New American Keaders and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 101 22 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. Dana’s Geological Story; a 
Swinton’s phies; 
Publishers of 


